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Nunquam aliud Natura, aliud Sapientia dicit. Juv. 


Truth forms the bafis of the critic fchool, 
And Nature gives, but Wifdom fhows the rule, 
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Art. I. An Account of the Cape of Good Hope; cenlsiing 
an Hiftorical View of its original Settlement by the Dutch, 
tts Capture by the Britifh in 179 , and the different Polic 
oy heey there by the Dutch and Britifh Governments. Alfo 

a Sketch of its Geography, Productions, the Manners and 

Cuftoms of the Inhabitants, Sc. Sc. with a View of the 

Political and Commercial Advantages which might be de- 

rived from its Poffcfion by Great Britain. Py a pr 

Robert Percival, of his Majefty’s Eighteenth or v Trifh 

Regiment ; and Author of an Account of the Ifland of 

Ceylon. gto. 11. Baldwin. 1804. 


THs writer’s account of the Ifland of Ceylon was received 

with eager curiofity, and wang, with general approbation. 
Our previous knowledge of that place was very limited, and the 
obfervations of an enlightened traveller, enjoying the advan- 
tages of a re{peétable military command, could not fail to be 
highly fatisfattory. We accordingly added the tribute of our 
approbation to the general praife ; and we doubt not that Mr. 


Percival’s defcription of Ceylon will always have a p age 
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sall- refpef&able colleGtions of Voyages and Travels. But the 

undertaking to give an account of the Cape of Good H 

“was a far more arduous tafk. This part of Africa has been 
vifited fo often, and defcribed fo well, that a writer will cer. 
tainly fail of the reward which he expeéts for his labours, un. 
lefs his communications fhal!l be marked with fome new difco. 
veries, fome acceffions to our enlarged flores of natural hif. 
tory, the opening of fome new paths for fcientific purfuit, or 
by the confirmation of fome philofophical fyftems not ye 
fufficiently developed. The arduous and fuccefsful perform. 
ances of Valentyn, of Kolbe, of the Abbe de la Caille, of 
Sparmann, Thunberg, Patterfon, La Vaillant, and, at no great 
diflance, of our countryman Barrow, not to mention a great man 
more, may feem well nigh to have exhaufted the fubje&. Wi 
thefe, however, we may well be fatisfied, till fome enterprifing 
adventurer fhall have penetrated into the interior of the country, 
far beyond the line of demarkation, which is marked in the ad. 
mirable chart prefixed to Mr. Barrow’s publication. It accord. 
ingly requires no extraordinary powers to prediét, that the 
oe ent will be lefs popular than the preceding work from the 
ame pen. We would by no means be underftood that this 
volume is defeétive in entertainment, or that it does not carry 
with it demonftrative and fatisfa€tory evidence of an intelli. 
gent and accomplifhed writer. But from the fituation and 
circumftances in which Mr. Percival was placed, he was é- 
nied the opportunity of doing more than confirming the details 
of preceding writers, except indeed in that part of his book, 
which very perfpicuouily defcribes the capture of this im 
portant fettlement by Britifh troops. 

With this narrative he commences his book, and his a- 
count of the occurrences and defcription of the place occupy 
the four firft Chapters. Of Falfe Bay, Table Bay, the Towa 
of the Cape, Table Mountain, and the country about Cap 
Town, we are agreeably amufed with defcriptions in four fuc- 
ceeding Chapters. The tenth defcribes the wild quadrupeds 
the eleventh the vineyards, with the mode of making wine, 
pearery the celebrated Conftantia. The account of 

utch farmers, and their manner of carrying on the di 
branches of regent & muft to an Englifhman appear in the 
higheft degree wretched and contemptible. Such it fem 
was the obitinacy of the Dutch, that our countrymen in v# 
attempted to enlighten them on the fubjeéts of ploughing 
dreffing their land, and the modes of communication betwe* 
one place and another. 

The fourteenth Chapter reprefents, in a very lively manne 
the cuftoms of the white inhabitants, and from this place ¥* 
take the following extraé. on 
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«« As I have defcribed the moft prominent features in the character 
of the Dutch colonifts, who inhabit the country parts of the Cape of 
Good Hope, I fhall devote the prefent chapter to a more particular 
account of the manners and cuftoms of the inhabitants of Cape Town. 
To a ftranger thefe appear very fingular; for there is no European 
nation to which they bear an exaét refemblance, and yet fome traits 
of moft pray ve nations are found ray them. This is partly 
owing to the fettlers here being defcended from adventurers from al- 
moft every quarter of the world; and partly to the great fondnefs of 
the inhabitants for copying the fafhions of various nations, as they 
are tranfiently prefented to them by the paffengers who occafionally 
touch at the Cape. The dreffes of the young women in particular 
form a motley colle€tion of French, Englifh, and Dutch fafhions; 
bat imitated with fo little elegance or neatnefs, that the original pat- 
tern can {carcely be gueffed at. 

*« Though moft of the colonifts are defcended from the different 
Proteftant Carkas States, and thofe emigrants from France who fled 
from perfecution after the repeal of the edit of Nantz, yet few even 
retain the leaft traits of the habits or cuftoras of their anceftors, even 
the defcendants of the Dutch themfelves, except in their fondnefs for 
fmoking and dram drinking. 

« To Englifhmen they appear an unfocial, inhofpitable, and 
boorifh race, and their ations entirely guided by mercenary and in- 
terefted motives. Where every thing in human form feems to be 
moved by mechanifm, fo much uninterefting famenefs and tedious 
uniformity could not but appear ftupid to our countrymen; and their 
opinion of the inhabitants was ftill lowered when they confidered that 
this dull and uncomfortable life was led in a country where the foil is 
capable of yielding moft of the neceffaries, and many of the luxuries, 
which mankind require; where the climate and air favour not only a 
healthy exiftence, but even a particular cheerfulnefs of temper. Dur- 


. ing moft part of the year the inhabitants are bleft with an unclouded 


fky, a falubrious climate, that enables them to indulge in any {pecies 
of exercife, which tends to ftrengthen the body and invigorate the 
mind. Yet with all thefe advantages, the colonifts feem dead to the 
bet affeCtions of man; they marry without feeling any of that ns f 
fympathy which is feen in all other countries; they enter into wed- 
lock only becaufe it is the cuftom of the world, and neceffary to their 
exiftence, by giving birth to another generation; but are utter ftran- 
fer to love, or that pure affection which arifes folely from the heart. 
hey unite as a fpecies of traffic, in the hopes of gain ; this is equally 
the cafe with the man and woman; and the friends of both endea- . 
vour to drive the beft bargain for their own relations, From the 
want of an extended intercourfe with ftrangers, or peo out of their 
own colony, they are all allied in fome degree of relationthip; and 
yet a fincere friendthip, a ftrong and: ardent affeétion, or an union of 
interefts feldom exifts among them. It is not to be expected that we 
fhould here meet with thofe endearing attachments, thofe fincere and 
tender affeCtions, and that friendfhip and efteem which unite indivi- 
duals of other nations in the bands of wedlock; or promote between 
man and man that focial intercourfe which is to be confidered as one 
Q2 great 
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at portion of happinefs in this life. A Dutchman regards his wi 
ond family in a light different from moft other nations: he Pa 
his fpoufe as fit only for one particular ftation age life, namely, tp 
take care of his houfe, his children, and flaves. He confiders her » 
a creature infinitely beneath him, and {carcely ever deigns to notice 
her, but at the timesof food and reft; whilft fhe, fecling herielf f 
much inferior, is contented to remain in that humble and infigni 
ftate. ‘The ignorance of the females, which is confiderably 
than that of the men, muft naturally arife from their education, and 
the inferiority in which they are conftantly held. Satisfied withy 
few formal vifits, now and then, to their acquaintance of their ow) 
fex, they have f{carcely a with for any further recreation. So mach 
does their infipid apathy and dulnefs prevail, even in their partic 
which meet for amufement, that they themfelves often become dif. 
guited, and feel a vacuity, and a want of genuine fociality, which 
they do not know how to remedy. That fprightly converfation and 
wit, that freedom of intercourfe carried.on with fo much 
and decorum amongft all ranks of our countrywomen, are with them 
unknown; if any of them fhould attempt to imitate fueh mannen, 
they are immediately fufpefted and traduced by their envious a. 
quaintances, who take care to inftil a jealoufy into the hufband, or 
fting the father, the brother, or the lover with their malicious re 

rts. 

*«* I have already noticed the fondnefs of the men for fmoking to 
bacco; their whole foul feems indeed entirely given up to that habit 
We all know how much it is the cuftom in Holland; but hereit is 
carried to a ftill greater excefs, The men rife early in the morning, 
and make their appearance in a loofe robe and night-cap before thei 
doors; then walk or fit in the porch for an hour or two witha ha 
in their mouths, and a flave by their fide, holding a glafs and a fn 
decanter of gin, from which the mafter every now and then takes his 
foupkie or glafs, Let an Englifhman rife ever fo early, he will fe 
Mynheer fitting in his ftoop or porch, or parading the front of his 
houfe in the manner I have defcribed. There are many who get 
up two or three timesin the night to enjoy a pipe; 
much are they accuftomed to this luxury, that they cannot, on aly 
account, difpenfe with ite About eight they drefs, firft {moking 
their quantum; after which they fit down to breakfaft, which gen 
rally confifls of a quantity of grofs food, befides coffee, tea, and 
of all kinds. ‘They then fmoke another pipe, and go about their m- 
cantile concerns till about one o’clock, when dinner commencts, 
which alfo confifts of a quantity of grofs and oily dreffed meat, with 
fruit, &c. asa deffert. A more particular defcription of their table 
I thall give prefently. When they have regaled themfelves anothet 
hour with their darling pipe, they lie down to their nap, which com 
tinues till evening; they then rife, and perhaps take a walk, of 
formal vifits; but are always fure to fmoke w er Oy, ft 
fee and gin fucceed, accompanied with their pipe, ti nine, 
when fupper is introduced; and when that is finithed, after anothet 
hour's fumigating, they retire to bed, gorged with heavy food, and 
perhaps deftined to fpend the remainder of the night with all war 
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rors atifing from indigeftion. A continual round of this mode of 
ng their time fums up the exiftence of the Dutch colonifts of » 
wn, exhibiting a moft lamentable pi€ture of lazinefs and in- 
t ftupidity, As their education is very limited, refined and 
lifhed manners, or any extent of knowledge, are not to be ex 
smongft them. The public fchools at the Cape are few; and educa~ 
tion never goes a little writing and accompts, merely to qua- 
lify them for trade, and to enable them to hold places in the offices of 
the Eaft-India Company.” P, 251. 


The fucceeding Chapters difcufs the fubje& of the political 
fituation of the Cape; its unfortunate condition, by the intro- 
dv@tion of French principles; the difpofitions and conduét of 
the Dutch to the Englifh, and the very erous conduét of 
the Englifh to the Dutch; the great benefit they derived from 
our countrymens’ refidence among them; notwithftanding 
which, they {till retained their diflike, and indeed averfion, to 
Englifhmen. The concluding Chapter recapitulates the ad- 
vantages to be derived to Great Britain from the poffeffion of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Thefe are detailed and expatiated 
upon with the ardour of a foldier, and the patriotifm of a Bri- 
ton, The following remarks certainly feem worthy ef atten- 
tion, 


“ In the preceding narrative of my obfervations at the Cape of 
Good Hope, I have endeavoured to avoid ftating any fa&t which was 
not derived either from my own immediate knowledge, or from fuch 
information as I confidered to be indifputably authentic. Many errors 
may ftill-undoubtedly be difcovered, and my political reafonings found 
erroneous by thofe who are more capable of deciding on the fubjeét, 
Since writing the above pages, however, events have taken place which 
jotify my opinion that the Dutch government is, in its prefent ftate, 
utterly incapable, not only of improving, but even of preferving in- 
tetnal tranquillity in any of its colonies, although threatened with no 
enemy from without. ‘The rebellious boors of the interior parts of the 
colony of the Cape, as foon as they felt themfelves relieved from their 

fions of Britifh troops, loft no time in renewing their infolent 
oppofition to government, and their ufual barbarities towards the un. 
fortunate Hottentots and Caffrees. In confequence the whole colony 
has been thrown into the utmoft confufion, and the inhabitants 
Ma continual ftate of danger and alarm, The Caffrees at length, ex- 
by continual injuries, have joined with the opp Hot- 
tentots, and have produced fuch devaftation in the interior parts of the 
colony, that the inhabitants of Cape Town begin. to fear their ufual 
of cattle will be totally cut off. 
_* In fucha ftate of things it can fearcely be doubted that if a Bri- 
th force were to appear at the Cape, little or no oppofition would or 
indeed could be made to its taking poffeflion of the colony. The 
gutifon is too feeble of itfelf to maintain a conteft, and no fupport 
can be expected from the inhabitants, while a great proportion a 
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hail the arrival of their conquerors as their deliverance from the brink 
of deftruétion. But it is not from the facility of the conqueft, nor 
from falfe views of aggrandifement by the extenfion of territory, thar 
I would point out this colony as a poffeffion which ought at the prefent 
moment to be wrefted from ourenemies, Even the profpect of diftant 
advantages might be looked upon as infufficient to juftify an ext nfion 
of territory, which might eventually increafe the burthens of the 
country, and would at any rate employ a part of thofe forces which 
are at prefent fo much required for the defence of our territories at 
home and abroad, 

‘«« The fituation of the Cape of Good Hope, however, placed as it 
is direétly in the middle between the two great divifions of the Britith 
empire, forces itfelf upon the attention of Great Britain, as a pofleffion 
which would not only contribute to her profperity, but which feems 
almoft effential to her fafety. ‘The Cape in the hands of the tributary 

blic of Holland, can only be confidered as a French colony; and 
when we confider that Bonaparte looks upon our Indian territories 
as the greateft refource of our national power, we cannot fuppofe that 
he will long negleét to avail himéelf of the advantages which the local 
fituation ot the Cape prefents for our annoyance. Here he may have 
an opportunity of gradually throwing in forces and ftores, and of accu. 
mulating, almoft unperceived, fuch a force as may prove truly danger. 
ous to our poffeffions in the Eaft. Without a port to retire to for refreth- 
ment or for fhelter from the ftorms of thofe latitudes, it is impoflible that 
our cruizers can here watch the motions of our enemy, or blockade his 
fquadrons as we do in his European harbours. ‘The forces which he 
might difpatch from this ftation againit our Eatt-India fettlements, 
would be far more dangerous than the fame, ora much greater number, 
fent out dire& from Europe. As the climate of the Cape feems ina 
rticular manner fitted not only for recruiting the health of the toldier, 
ut alfo for preparing him to endure the heats of India, our enemy's 
troops would on their arrival be enabled to cope with our forces on 
ual terms, and even with the advantage of unbroken health and 
fpirits on their fide, We may reft affured that the enemy who could 
undertake the romantic fcheme of penetrating by Egypt and the Red 
Sea to our eaftern empire, will not overlook the eafier and far more 
fure means, of effeftuating his purpofe, which are prefented to him by 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

. To collea fuch a force, however, at this ftation as might adlually 
endanger our Indian dominions, may be the work of time; but out 
enemy has not to look forward to a diftant period before he can turn 
the Cape to the purpofe of annoying us. Thofe veffels, which convey 
the refources we derive from the att, muft of neceffity pafs the feas 
which may be faid to be commanded by the Cape. In the outward 
bound paffage, indeed, our fhips may take a wider range, but. it is im- 
poffible for them to bear fo far to the fouth, as to be entirely out of the 
reach of an enemy’s fquadron ftationed off the Cape to cruize againtt 
our trade. When we confider the lofies we fuftained in the laf wat 
by the cruizers from the Mauritius, and the [fle de France, and when 
we look to the relative fituation of thefe iffands and the promontory 
of the Cape, we fhall be convinced that with all thefe ftations at once 
ia 
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jn their ffion, out enemies may fo completely command the tract 
of our Eaft-India merchantmen, that an efcape to Britain wih their 

, will be nearly as difficult for them, as to efcape from the Ha- 
vaanah to Europe is for the Regifter fhips during a war between Spain 
and this country.” P. 327. 

The work exhibits itfelf unadorned by charts, or embel- 
lifhments of any kind, which indeed do not feem neceffary. 
Reprefentations of the more confpicuous objects of Table 
Mountain, Cape Town, Falfe Bay, &c. every where abound; 
and in Sparrman, Kolbe, Vaillant, and others, the wild ani- 
mals of the Cape are fkilfully delineated. The reader has be- 
fore him the ingenuous obfervations of a fenfible and intelli. 

nt writer; and, if no great accefhions fhall be made to his 

nowledge, he will not fail to be agreeably amufed. 

So great is our labour, and fo frequent our difappointment, in 
being obliged to toil through voluminous works of confiderable 

rice without any adequate compenfation, that we feel our- 
Rapes always, and highly obliged to the writer who, by the 
modeft communication of faéts, on a fubje€t which will invari- 
ably be interefting, pleafantly beguiles a few pafling hours, 


A. 





Art. II. Ancient Englifh Metrical Romances, /elected and 
publifhed by Fofept itfon. Three Volumes. Crown 8vo. 
il.7s. G.and W. Nicol, Pall-Mall. 1802. 


Art. III. Bibhographia Poetica: a Catalogue of Englifh 
Poets, of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
Sixteenth Centuries; with a fhort Account of ther Works. 
Crown 8vo. 412 pp. gs. G.andW.Nicol. 1802, 


WE had promifed to ourfelves, and hoped to have commu- 

nicated to our readers, much amufement, in an innocent 
laugh at the whimfical peculiarities of thefe publications; but the 
tragical termination of the author's life has {poiled our mirth, at 
the fame time that it affords a general key to all his eccentri- 
cities. 'Wecan no longer wonder, either at his abfurd fancies 
refpe€ting the writing of his own language, his violent and in- 
decent attacks upon the charaéters moft deferving of refpeét, 
or his impious effafions on fubjetts the moft facred, when we 
confider, that the unfortunate infanity, which fo fuddenly and 
miferably terminated his mortal career, was probably more or 
lefs at work, for many previous years, to difturb both his mo- 


ral and intelleétual faculties. Of this, the ftrange book i 
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he produced a fhort time before thefe, againft the ufe of animal 
food*, afforded but too ftrong an evidence. The prefent vo- 
lumes bear the flamp of his malady in their very front; for 
the titles are not there printed as we have given them, accord. 
ing to their eftablifhed orthography, but “ en. Ro. 
manceés”, &c. printed for G. and W. Nicol, “ in Pel-Met”; 
and the Bibliographia alfo is ftyled, ** a Catalogue of Engleith 
Poets”. It is in vain, now he can no longer arifwer the quef- 
tion, to enquire why he fo res. disfigured books, which 
are otherwife beautifully printed. No difeoverable anai 
accounts for many of his changes; and between one of his 
publications and another, he ufually made fome innovations 
upon himfelf. He here delights to write Mi/ler at full length 
(if we forget not, his cuflom once was to write Maiter); he 
prints alfo writeér, poffiblely, cai ger: undertakeén, de. 
rive'd, continue’d, and the plural of words in -y, uniformly 
with -ys, as eget 6 perfonalitys, &c, Thefe inftances oc- 
cur in the very firfl pages, and may ferve as a fufficient {peci- 
men of his whimfical innovations, which need not be further 
expofed, fince there is not, we truft, the fmalleft chance that 
they will find a fingle imitator. 

Mr. Ritfon was a laborious, and might have been a valuable 
as well as ufeful man, hed he not unfortunately miftaken ec- 
centricity for genius, of which he does not feem to have pof- 
feffed a age park. This pam probably led to a fond in- 
dulgence of all his whims and peculiarities; and of a temper 
not originally good, till the irritation, to which he was himfelf 
a conftant acceflary, was worked up at length into a fatal ma- 
lady, of which the feeds were doubtlefs inherent; but which, 
by an oppofite conduét of himfelf, might perhaps have been 
reprefled for a much longer time, if not altogether fubdued. 
It was impoffible, even by kindnefs, to keep this unhappy crea- 
ture from quarrelling with, and infulting you: of this, we ex- 
périenced no inftance, becaufe happily we had no intercourfe 
with him; but from thofe who had, we have abundant proofs 
of the faét. He is gone, however; and, as no man can more 
literally be faid to have ‘* fretted his hour” upon the ftage of 
life, the curtain may now be dropped upon him. So far as 
his ftrange faults were occafioned by conftitutional malady, 
they are alfo extenuated by it; and they need not further be 
mentioned, than as furnifhing, in the cataftrophe that enfued, 


a folemn warning againft the wep 543 of foolifh eccentrici- 
ties, and {till more of malignant paffions. 


eS Se 
a mame 





_——— 


* Reviewed by us in our 22d vol, p. 483. 
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Our bufinefs will now be to examine the value of his pre- 
fent works. Firft, then, for the Metrical Romances. To 
prove the utility of publifhing thefe, Mr. Ritfon has judicioufly 

yoted Mr. Ellis, whofe name and abilities muft certainly give 
the higheft fanétion to the opinion. Nor can we poffibly il- 
luftrate the queftion in a better manner than by requoting the 
fame paflage. 


« As many of thefe metrical hiftories and romances contain a eon- 
fiderable portion of poetic merit, and throw Breat light on the man- 
ners and opinions of former times, it were to be wifhed that fome of 
the beft of them were refcued from oblivion. A judiciogs cclleétion 
of them, accurately publifhed with proper illaftrations, would be an 
important acceffion to our ftock of ancient Englifh literature. Many 
of them exhibit no mean attempts at epic poetry; and, though full of 
the exploded fictions of chivalry, frequently difplay great and inven- 
tive powers in the bards who compofed them, They are at leaft 

y equal to any other poetry of the fame.age. They cannot in- 
deed be put in competition with the nervous productions of fo univer. 
fal and commanding a genius as Chaucer; but they have a fimplicity 
that makes them to be read with lefs interruption, and be more eafily 
underftood ; and they are far more fpirited and entertaining than the 
tedious allegories of Gower, or the dull and ‘prolix legends of Lyd- 

te; yet, while fo much ftrefs is laid upon the writings of thefe laft, 
Ey fach as treat of Englifh poetry, the old metrical romances, though 
fat more popular in their time, are hardly known to exift. .. . Should 
the public encourage the revival of fome of thofe ancient epic fongs 
of chivalsy, they would frequently fee the rich ore of an Ariofto or 
Taflo, though buried, it may be, among the rubbifh and drofs of bar- 
barous times. Such a publication would anfwer many important 
ules: it would throw new light on the rife and pce | of Englith 
poetry, the hiftory of which can be but imperfectly underftood if thefe 
are neglected ; ic would alfo ferve to illuftrate innumerable paffages in 


= ancient claffic poets, which, without their help, muft be for ever 
ure.”’ 


To this Mr. Ritfon very properly adds: 


* The publication fo much defired*, and fo eloquently recom- 
mended by this learned and ingenious writer, has been at length un- 
dertaken ; and to what he has faid in its favour, nothing remains to 
be added bat fome little information as to the mode in which it makes 
its appearance. This collection then of Ancient Encaisnu Me- 
TRICAL Romances confifts of fuch pieces as, from a pretty general 
acquaintance, have been feleéted as the beft. . Every article is derived 
fiom fome ancient manufcript, or old printed copy, of the authenti- 





* In quoting from the prefent writer, we fhall in general drop his 
fiataftical and ridiculous peculiarities of {pelling, 
city 
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city of which, the reader has all poffible * fatisfaCtion; and is printed 
with an accuracy and adherence to the original of which the public 
has had very few examples. The utmoft care has been obferved in 
the Giossary, and every neceffary or ufeful isformation (to the beft 
of the editor’s judgment) is given in the Notes.” P. iii. 


The only thing to be regretted in the matter is, that Ritfon, 
by endlztakitig the tafk, took it out of the hands of a man fo 
much more highly qualified for it. Mr. Ellis, in the eloquent 
recommendation of the defign above-cited, meant, as it feems, 
to prepare the way for fuch a publication of his own; but 
hearing that Ritfon had embarked in a fimilar undertaking, he 
generoully relinquifhed it, and gave all the affiftance in his 

ower to one who, in fome relpeéts, but little deferved it. 
Ritfon would certainly bring to the work much diligence, and 
a fcrupulous accuracy about trifles, he would alfo accumulate 
much information of one kind or another. But Mr. Ellis 
would have made it an elegant and attra@live work, fuch as his 
fpecimens of ancient Englifh poetry: dulnefs would have 
been a flranger in his volumes as completely as ill-nature; 
and we fhould have perufed his illuftrations with delight, in- 
fiead of being obliged to wade through maffes of pedantry, 
and often of malignity. Ritfon was a dull drudge, whofe. 
temper was as four, as his manners were coarfe. Mr. Ellis is 
himfelf a poet, a critic of moft elegant tafte, and a man whole 
fagacity is as uncommon, as his knowledge is various. To have 
exchanged one editor for the other, is therefore no trifling lofs 
to the public+. 

This publication commences with a Differtation on Romance 
and Minftrelfy, very copious and very heavy, but occafionally 
interlarded with virulent abufe of various perfons; and chiefly 
of the late Thomas Warton, and the Bifhop of Dromore: 
both of them men of too high chara€ter to require any defence 
from the injuries of fuch an affailant. This Differtation 1s 
divided into four fe&tions. 1. On the Origin of Romance, 

». v. 2. On the Saxon and Englifh Language, p. lv. 3. On 
Lomances, p.Ixxxii. 4. On Minftrels and Minftrelfy, p. cxl viii. 
The whole is extended to the enormous length of 224 pages, 
of very {mall and clofe print. It muft be confeffed, that a 
confiderable quantity of information is colleéted in thefe pages, 





* To thow the abfurd rage of this poor man for innovation, in 
pofible, and all other words with double s, he ftudioufly prints a 
~es before a long one, merely to reverfe the u/ual cuflom; thus, 

fible. 

+ Some /pecimens of this kind, we underftand, are ftill to be ex- 
pected from that elegant editor, 

but 
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but in a manner which makes it difficult to analyfe the per- 
formance, except fo far.as it is divided by the author. Mr. R. 
begins his Diflertation, by an endeavour to confound Epic 
Poetry and Romance, interfperfed with a few paradoxes, of 
which he was inordinately fond. After this, he diftinguifhes 
very properly between the Latin language, and the Romance 
or Roman, the popular language of France, Italy, Spain, &c. 
formed, in a great meafure, froma corruption of Latin. This 
was known before*, but is well illuftrated here by quotations. 


«* The term Roman”, he fays, “* owed, (that ig, ought) in fact, to 
have been the diftinguifhing characteriftic of the Latin tongue, which 
the French appear to have underitood at the beginning of the feventh 
century ; but this was, by no means, the cafe, as will appear from a 
panee uoted ‘by Fauchet, from the Roman d' Alexandre, compofed, 
he fays, by perfons living in the year 1150: 

La Verté de l'biftoir’ fi com' li reix la fit, 
Un clers di chafteaudun, Lambert li Cors Z’eferit, 
Qui de Latin da treff, et en Roman fa mit.” P. xiii. 


He then proceeds to examine three theories which have 
been formed for the Origin of Romance; thofe which de- 
rive it, 1, from the habies, 2, from the Scandinavians ; 
g, the Provengals. Under the firft head, he ftrongly oppofes 
and ridicules the opinion of Warton, who afcribes them to the 
Crufades. Of the delicacy of this cenfure, the following 
note affords a curious inftance. Warton fpeaks of modern 
criticifm. ‘* He means”, fays Ritfon, ‘ that of Warburton, 
and the Warburtonian fchool, of which the diftinguifhing cha- 
rafteriftics are want of knowledge, extreme confidence, and 
habitual mendacity.” P. xix. Yet even this is exceeded by 
fome of his expreilions refpef&ting others. He next combats, 
with equal vehemence, the notion of their being derived from 
the Scandinavian Scalds. Here alfo he accufes the Edda of 
being forged, as well as fabulous, p. xxx. and xxxii. We can- 
not find that he fays any thing on the third opinion, which 
attributes Romances to the Provengals. But he thus fums up 
his opinion. ‘ After all, it feems highly probable, that the 
origin of romance, in every age or country, is to be fought in 
the different fyftems of fuperilition which have from time to 
time peavaley., ; and he adds, evidently meaning to depreciate 
Chriftianity, ‘* whether Pagan or Chriftian.” This fpite 
againft religion often makes its appearance in different, forms. 
“ The firft metrical Romance, that is known to have exifled”, 





* See a curious and valuable Differtation by Jof. Planta, Efq. on 
the Remance language, as ftill extant in a part of Swiilerland, iu the 
Philofophical Tranfaétions, ~ 
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he fays, ‘ was the Chanfon de Roland, which is poffibly fill 


extant in fome national or monkith library” ; but he enquires 
in vain afterthem. Another nearly of the fame age (12th cen. 
tury) is the Roman de Guillaume d’Orange, a au 
court nez”. The next isa Chronicle-hiftory of the Britons 
and Englith, from Jafon and the Golden Fleece, to Henry I, 
of England. Then follow Alexander Bernay, and Lambert 
A Cors, joint-rhymers, and next Matfre Wace, Gace, or 
Gaffe, a Norman poet, author of le Bruty with a few others. 

2. We cannot follow him through his account, of the 
Saxon and Englifh language. After a tedious narrative about 
the Saxons, he fays; 


** The firft inftance of the Englifh tongue which Mr. Tyrwhitt had 
difcovered, in the parliamentary proceedings, was the confeflion of 
Thomas Doke of Gloucefter in 1398. He might, however, have met: 
with a petition of the Mercers of London, ten yearsearlic} The 
oldeft Englifh inftrament produced by Rymer is dated 1368 ; but an 
indenture in the fame idiom, betwixt the Abbot and Convent of 
Whitby, and Robert the fon of John Buftard, dated at York, in 1343, 
is the earliet known,” P, Ixxx. 


But if this part does not abound with other matters of en- 
tertainment, it affords fome fine f{pecimens of ftyle, amon 
which we muft produce one. This alfo, once for all, we thal 

ive in the curious fpelling of the author, that he may be feen 
in all his beauty, by thofe who will not open his own book. 


** The Saxon language, after haveing been corrupted by the Danes, 
who fpoke a tongue of diftant affinity, began to be infected by the 
Norman French, before the conqueft of Eugleland. (fo always) We 
are told by Ingulph, that Edward the Confeffor, born in Engleland, 
but brought up, and tarrying a very long time in Normandy, had all- 
moft become a Frenchman, bringing over, and attra€ting a great many 
from Normandy, whom, —- promoteéd to various dignitys he raife’d 
very high. The whole land, therefor, being introduce’d under the 
King, and the Normans, began to difmifs the Engleifh cuftoms, and, 
in many things to imitate the manners of the French; the Gallic 
idjom, that is, all the great men in their courts to {peak ; their charters 
and deeds to make; and their own cuftom in thefe, and many other 
things, to be afhame’d of,” P, xi, 


g. Under the article Romances, Mr. Ritfon agrees with 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, that, “ prior to the age of Chaucer, we have 
no Englifh Romance which is not a tranflation of fome earlier 
French one”. P. xcvii. The moft ancient now extant is the 
verfion of Wace’s Brut, by Layamon, a prieft, of which a cu- 
rious {pecimen may be feen in Mr. Ellis’s firft vol. p.61. It 
is a ftrangely corrupt mixture of Saxon and Norman, in Been 
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wards, he fays again: 
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fiyle of the Saxon poety, without rhyme, p. Ixxxiii. After. 


«« That the Englith acquired the art of romance writing from the 


French feems clear and certain, as moft of the fj 
in the former language, are palpable and mani 


imens of that art, 


tranflations of thofe 


in the other, and this too may ferve to account for the Origin of Ro- 
mance in Italy, Spain, Germany, and Scandinavia: but the French 
romances are too ancient to be indebted for their exiftence to more 
barbarous nations, Its, therefore,'a vain and futile endeavour te 
feck for the origin of romance: in all ages and countries where litera- 


ture has been cultivated, and 


nius and tafte infpired, whether in 


India, Perfia, Greece, Italy; or France, the earlieft product of that 
cultivation, and that genius and tafte, has been poetry and romance, 
with reciprocal obligations, perhaps, between one country and ane 


other.” 


Tet, 


This opinion certainly approaches very nearly to the truth, 
except that the reader muft keep in recolle€tion, that the en- 
quirer includes every fpecies of Epic poetry under the name 
of Romance; without which latitude the inftances in Greece 
and Rome would be very difficult to find. He then gives, 
from feveral old Englifh poems, curious lifts of the Romances 
popular in early times: and he refers for fome to the valuable, 
though mutilated, folio, in the poffeffion of the Bifhop of 
Dromore, the exiftence of which he once moft pofitively and 
infolently denied. Even now he {neers at it, as in a miferable 
ftate, in a degree which, if our recolleétion be accurate*, 
will be ftrongly contradiéted, whenever a true account of it 


’ fhall be publifhed. Ritfon, whofe great boaft was always a 


minute and even fuperfluous accuracy in trifles, efteemed it a 
heinous offence in the Bifhop, to have reftored the mutilated 
parts of his old poems by his own elegant pen. He there- 
fore triumphantly prints, in oppofite pages, the Poem of the 
Marriage of Sir Gawaine, as it ftood in the original MS. and 
as it was firft publifhed by Dr. Percy. But as the materials for 
this accufation were taken from that author’s own avowal, in 
his different editions of 1775 and 1795, the merit of the dif- 
covery doés not reft with the prefent hiftorian. In fpite of 
all the railing of Mr. Ritfon, the public will always feel 
— to the tafte and ingenuity which made of the “ Re. 


iques of Ancient Englifh Poetry’’, one of the moft entertain. 
ne and defervedly popular books that ever were produced, 
‘ 


ile the ftiff and pedantic accuracy of Dr. P.’s accufer has con- 
fined his volumes to the fhelves of a very few curious readers. 


eee 





* We not only faw the MS. but attefted its exiftence and princi 
Contents, againft Ritfon, in a former volume of the Britith Critic. 
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4. OF this fourth divifion, the chief pepele is to fhow, 
that the Minftrel or performer of the mufic, was not generally 
the compoler of that, or the words; and that, whatever eftima. 
tion they might for fome period have had, they quickly dege. 
nerated into mere ftrollers and buffoons. Several curious 
pariiculars are here colleéted, which the lover of literary an. 
tiquities will read with much gratification. 

We come now to the body of the work, which contains 
the following Romances. 1. Ywaine and Gawin ; the origi- 
nal of which is the French Romance, entitled Le Chevalier ay 
Lion, by Chreflien de Troyes, an eminent French poet, who 
died in 1191. The Englifh Romance is printed from a MS. 
in the Cotton Library, marked Galba, E. 1X. which contains 
the only ancient copy of the poem at prefent known, It 
feems, fays the editor, to have been written “ in the time of 
Richard II. or towards the clofe of the 14th century ; and not, 
as appeared to Warton, who knew nothing of the age of MSS. 
and probably never faw this, in the reign of Henry VI.” 

2. Launfal, alfo from a Cotton MS. (Caligula, A. II.) 
The original is by Marie de France, a Norman poetefs, and is 
printed by Le Grand, in the firft volume of his Fabliaux, and 
elegantly mmitated in verfe by Mr. Way, in his firft volume*. 
Thefe two are in the firft volume of the prefent colle@tion. 


Voxume II. 

9. Lybeaus Difconus, i.e. Le beau defconnu, the beautiful 
unknown. ‘Three copies of this Romance in Englifh are 
known to be extant, one in the Cotton colleétion, a fecond in 
the library of Lincoln’s Inn, and athird in Dr. Percy’s folio 
MS. The French original is not at prefent known. 

4. The Gefte of Kyng Horn, believed to be the the oldeft 
Englifh Romance now extant, unlefs we except the Zriffrem 
of Thomas Rymour, or rather Thomas of Ercildoune, called 
the Rhymert. Itis printed from an Harleian MS. No. 2253. 
An imperfeét copy of the French original is preferved in the 
fame colleftion, No. 527. In his notes (vol. tii. p. 282) Mr. 
Ritfon gives another Romance on the fame flory, entitled Hern 
Childe and Maiden Rimnild, from the Auchinleck MS. where 
alone it is preferved, but not perfeét. 





® See Brit. Crit. vol. ix. p. 162. 

+ This Romance of 7rifrem has juft obtained a feparate edition, 
from the Auchinleck MS, with much illuftration by the very able and 
intelligent Mr. Walter Scott, who fo ftyles the author in his title- 
page. The Auckinleck MS. is accurately deferibed by Mr. Scott in 
the above work, See Appendix to Introduation, No, IV, p. cvii. 
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5. The Kyng of Tars. This, which is rathera pious legend 
than a Romance, is sper froma folio inthe Bodleian Library, 
known (fays Mr. R.) by the title of A/Zanufcript Vernon ; 
being a prefent from Edward Vernon, Efq. formerly of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and a Colonel in the Royal army, in 
the civil wars of Charles I. Another copy, but imperfeét, 
and with many variations, is in the Auchinleck MS. Both 
are from fome unknown French original. 

6. Emare, from a fingle copy, extant in the Cotton MS. 
Caligula, A. 11. The French original, though often referred 
to in the Poem, is not at prefent known. 


« The ftory, however”, fays the editor, ‘* is related at great length, 
though with fome variations, and under different names, by the poct 
Gower, in the fecond book of his Confiffio Amantis, and after him, by 
Chaucer, in his Max of Lawes Tale.” Vol. iii. pe 323. 


7. Sir Orpheo. The account of this may beft be given by 
the editor. 


«¢ This lay, or tale, being rather too concife to be denominated a 
metrical romance, is a Gothic metamorphofis of the claffical Epifode 
of Orpheus and Eurydice, fo beautifully related by Ovid. . (He might 
have faid alfo, by Vir il.) It profeffes, like the tales of Mary of 
France, to be a lay of Britain—and, if it have not fo much merit as 
fome others of thefe poetical compofitions, the moft faftidious reader 
can fcarcely complain of its prolixity, There are two copies of this 

; one, from which it was tranfcribed, among the Harleian MSS, 
Ne. $8101 and another in the Auchinleck MS. (W, 4.1. n°. liii.) in 
the Advocate’s library, Edinburgh: each more or lefs imperfect.” 


Ibid. p. 333- 
8. Chronicle of England.’ ‘* There can be no doubt”, 


fays Mr. R. “ that this and fimilar chronicles were compofed 
for the purpofe of being fung in public to the harp.” For 
this fact he cites Hearne, who fays, ** our modern ballads 
are for the moft part romantic; but the old ones contain matter 
of fa&t, and were generally written by good {cholars.—They 
were a fort of Chronicles. So that the wife founder of New 
College permitted them to be /ung, by the fellows and {cholars 
of that College, upon extraordinary days.” The prefent 
Chronicle, it is added, bears internal evidence of being com- 
pofed in the reign of Edward the Second, and the MS. itfelf 
is judged to be of the fame age. 


Voxume III. 
g. Le bone Florence of Rome. A modern reader will, at 
frit fight, little fufpeét /e bone Florence to be a female, but 


this irregularity is well explained by the editor. 
*“* The 
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** The name of the Romantie, or its heroine, would be more pto. 
perly wristen La bonne Florence of (rather de) Rome, but our ancef. 
tors, who acquired their French, like Chaucer’s priorefs, 

After the fcole of Stratford atte bowe, 
feem to have paid little or no attention to gender. We ftill call the 
oy of St. Mary /a bonne, as grammatically it owes (i.e. ought) to 

St. Mary le bone.” P. 341. 

This Romance is publifhed from a MS. in Bithop More's 
colle&tions; in the public library at Cambridge ; (No, 690) 
written about the time of Edward lV. The French original, 
though apparently referred to, is unknown. 

10. The Earl of Tolous. From the above-mentioned MS, 
at Cambridge. There is another copy in the Afhmolean Mu. 
feum, and a third, imperfeét, in the library of Lincoln Cathe. 
dral. The original is unknown. 

11. The Squyr 4 Lowe Degre. This, which appears to 
be originally Englith, is not known to be extant in MS. but is 
here reprinted from a copy in black letter, 4to. in Mr. Gar. 
rick’s colle€tion, now in Kd Britifh Mufeum ; (K. vol. ) and 
it is proved by allufions of other poets to have been highly 
popular. | 

12. The Kmight of Curte/y, and the Fair Lady of Faguell, 
The perfons here mations are celebrated lovers, and the 
fubjeft of a metrical romance in French of the 1gth century, 
ftill extant in the National Library at Paris. (No. 195) This 
prefent poem, which is fuppofed to be a fort of tranflation 
from the French, is here republifhed from an old gto. pam- 
phlet in black letter, printed before 1568, and extant only in 
the Bodleian Library. 

Suchare the contents of thefe volumes, with the addition of 
Notes, and a copious Gloffary, made with exemplary care and 
exaétnefs. It would be to little purpofe to extraét much, in 
this place, from the original Romances, which could only be 
relifhed by thofe who.are well verfed in old Englifh. Of the 
fcrupulous care and accuracy with which they were printed 
by Mr. Ritfon, there feems no reafon to doubt. e fhall 
content ourfelves with giving a fpecimen from the opening of 
the laft Romance, which is lefs obfolete in language, and 
fomewhat more poetical, than many of the reft, 

** In Faguell*, a fayre countré, 
A great Lorde fomtyme dyd dwell, 
Which had a Lady fo fayre and fre, 


That all men geod of her dyd tell. 


© Properly Faguell ot Faiel is the name of the Lady’s hutband, and 
the Kwight of Curte/y is whimfically corrupted from the CAétellain d 
Coucy, who is the hero of the French Romance, See Notes. 
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«* Fayre and pleafaunt the was in fight, 
Genty] and amyable in eche degre; - 
Chafte to her Lorde, bothe day and nyght, 
Asis the turtyll upon the tre, 


** All men her loved, bothe yonge and olde; 
For her vertue and gentylneffe. 

Alfo in that lande was a Knyght bolde, 
Ryght wyfe and ful of doughtineffe, 


«* All men fpake of his hardyneffe, 
Ryche and poore of eche degre; 

So that they called him, doutleffe, 
The noble Kayght of Curtefy. 


«* This Knight fo curteys was and bolde, 
That the Lord herde thereof anone; 

He fayd that fpeke with him he wolde. 
For hym the meflengere is gone,” 


He goes then to the Lord of Faguell, and falls in love with 
the Lady, and fhe with him. | 


BRIT, CRIT. VOL. XXIV. SEPT. 1804, 


«© This Lady, of whom I fpake before, 
Seyng this Knight fo good and kynde, 
Afore all men that ever were bore, 
She fet on hym her herte and minde. 


** His paramour the thought to be, 

Hym fot to love wyth herte and minde, 
Nat in vyce but in chaftyté, 

As chyldren that together are kynde, 


‘© This Knight alfo curteyfe and wyfe, 

With herte and mynde both ferme and faft, 
Lovyd this Lady wythouten vyfe, 

Whyche tyll they dyed dyd ever lafte. 


«¢ Both night arid day thefe lovers true 
Suffred greate paihe, wo, and grevaunce, 
How eche to other theyr minde might thewe; 

Tyll at the laft, by a fodaine chance, 


© This Knight was in a garden grene, 
And thus Mt him to complayne, 

Ales! he fayd, with murnynge eyen, 
Now is my herte in wo and payne. 


«* From mournynge can I nat refrayne, 
This Ladyes love dothe me fo wounde, 
I fear the hath of me difdayne : 
With that he fell downe to the grounde, 
R ¢ The 
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** The Ladye in a wyndowe laye, 


With herte colde as any ftone ; th 

She wyft nat what to do nor faye lat 

When the herde the Knightes mone,” Vol. iii. p. 193. M 

The Lady then goes into the garden, and falls in a fwoon be 
upon the Knight, being fo much affefted with his grief, * 
hen they both récover, they vow a mutual love, but of the ~s 
Platonic kind, which neverthelefs is fealed with kiffes. Thus Hi: 
begins this curious tale, which is extended to 500 lines. ‘This on 


chafle arcour, however, which begins fo Psicmrs 4 concludes 
oO 


very tragically, like another famous tale; forthe Lord of Fa. 
guel, a dull man, not approving or comprehending the Plato- bre 
nifm vowed between the lovers, kills the Knight, and gives his bef 
heart to his wife for food, who dies confequently of grief, tor 
The notes to thefe Romances difplay, as thofe of Mr. Ritfon few 
ufually do, much curious refearch, and much accuracy, but a gul 
violent love for contention. Ina note on the Romance of infc 
Lybeaus, p. 257, he feems to prove, that the name of Ter- are 
magaunt, fo often coupled by our old poets with that of Ma- as d 
houn, or Mahomet, is corrupted from the French Jervagauat, life 
and not the contrary, as had been thought by fome acute cri- omi 
tics. But he is fo unfuccefsful in his attempt to find an ety- fufe 
mology for Zervagaunt, as a good deal to weaken the convic- kna 
tion of his reader. ceiv 
We fhall now fpeak briefly of the other work, which ap- feét! 
peared at or about the fame time with the former, the “‘ Biblio- mon 
on Poetica”’. It is a Di€tionary of names, divided into plea 
ve feparate alphabets, for five fucceflive centuries, beginning choc 
with thetwelfth. The only deficiency appears to be the want grea 
of a general alphabetical Index, to aflifl the enquirer who 1s gt 
not fure of the age of an author. Inthe three firft centuries, whit 
he names, of courfe, are few; but in the fifteenth and fix- p- 6, 
teenth they are numerous. The author has here exerted all there 
his ufual diligence; and his Bidliographia, which might al- but, 
moft have been called a Biographia*, will be a ftandard work Eng! 
of reference for perfots who delight in literary refearch. Rom 
One of his efforts, in the twelfth century, is to explain the Eng! 
non-exillence of a fuppofed Englifh poet, called Hamillan. mucl 
We thall infert his remark, which is curious. char 


** HAMILLAN isa name introduced merely for the purpofe of cor 
refting the mifreprefentation of Winftanley. ** Should we”, fays 


—————< 





* Not quite, becaufe names are often inferted when nothing is 
known of the life, ai 
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that ill-informed and inaccurate writer, ‘* forget the learned Hamil- 
lan, our book would be thought to be imperfeét; fo terfe and fluent 
is his verfe, of which we thal] give you two examples; the one out of 
Mr, John Speed, his defcription of Devon,—the other out of Mr. 
Weever, his Funeral Monuments”. ‘Thefe examples are doubtlefs afto- 
nifhingly terfe and fluent for the age alluded to; being, in fa&, good 
tranflations, in the Alexandrine metre of Drayton, and very probably 
by that poet himfelf, from the Latin hexameters of Hanvillan, or 
Hanvil, quoted in Camden's Britannia, and more at large in bis Reo 
mains.” . 6. 


Befides thus extinguifhing an imaginary poet, Mr. R. has 
brought multitudes to notice, whofe names were never feen 
before in lnprary. hiftory, being authors merely of commenda- 
tory verfes to other writers, or of obfcure traéts known to very 
few colleétors. His diligence in thefe refearches is very fin- 
gular; and he has been affifted occafionally by the enquiries and 
information of Mr. Park, whofe merits asa literary antiquary 
are now becoming generally known, Ritfon, however, was 
as difficult to deal with as a friend, as in any other relation of 
life; and becaufe Mr. Park, in tranf..ibing a tidle-page, had 
omitted a word, and inferted it above the line, he not only re- 
fufed him a copy of the book, but accufed him of making a 
hnavifh cicncan This anecdote, though we did not re- 
ceive it from the firft hands, we have reafon to believe per- 
fe€tly true. The prefent work, however, muft remain as a 
monument of ufeful diligence, fro6m which we could with 
pleafure take feveral fpecimens, were it not difficult where to 
choofe in fuch variety, and had we not already expatiated at 
pers length on the former of thefe two works. It is rather a 

ngular circumftance, that the unfortunate author grew more 
whimfical as he proceeded in the printing of shits Hook: At 
p- 6, whence we cited the article on Hamillan, and long after, 
there are hardly any words disfigured by peculiar fpelling ; 
but, towards the latter end, -we have ver/eés, undertaheén, 
Engleifh, and all the abfurdity of the edition of the Metrical 
Romances. To the labours of Mr. Ritfon the friends of 
Englith literature muft owe perpetual obligation, and we 
much wifh to fee his induftry and accuracy imitated; but his 
charaéter, life, and death, we hope will never find parallels. 
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Art. 1V. The Trial of the Spirits, a feafonable Caution 
againft Spiritual Delufion; in Three Difcour/es, addreffed 
to the Congregation affembled in Chrift Church, Bath. B 


the Rev. Charles Daubeny, Minifler of Chrift Church, Bath, 
$vo. 78 pp. 2s. -Rivingtons. 1804. 


HIS is indeed a feafonable caution; and, if thofe to whom 
it is given, do not profit by it, the fault will be their own. 
After a prelimifiary addrefs, pointing out the danger to be ap- 
rehended from the zeal of enthufiafts and {chifmatics, the 
excellent author enters upon his fubjeét in a manner calculated 
to prevent thofe mifreprefentations of his doétrine, which 
experience mufl have taught him to expeét from fome of the 
fraternity ycleped ¢rue churchmen. From John iii. 8, he 
proves the fat, that Chriftians are dire&ted in working out 
their own falvation by the powerful, though not irréfiftible, 
‘influence of the Spirit; and fhows that no obje&tion can be 
confiflently urged againft the truth of this faét, ere our ignd- 
rance of the manner in which the Spirit of God operates on 
the mind of man. His illuftrations. of the argument from the 
phenomena of nature are judicious and fatisfaftory ; though 
we could with that, to prevent the cavils of the modern philo- 
fopher, he had, on one or two occafions, either expreffed him- 
felf with greater accuracy, or obferved that he took words in 
their popular accefptation. 

There is no good reafon to believe, that * of all bodily 
things wind is the leaft bodily”, or that it really * comes 
neareft to the nature of a fpirit.”” P. 20. This fas indeed 
been the vulgar opinion in all ages; and hence, in moft lan- 
guages, perheps in all, the word employed to denote /pirit, 
in its original fenfe fignifes breath or air; but Chemiftry 
fhows it to be at leaft probable, that the moft folid fubfance 
mav be rarefied into air, or as it is now called a gas, by heat; 
anc that the moft fluid body may be condenfed into ‘a _/olid by 
cold. The general opinion, however, at the time when lan- 
guages were formed, is fufficient to authorize the ufe which 
Mr. Daubeny here makes of thefe expreffions ; and it is only 
to fhut the mouths of thofe, who, in reafoning as well as in 
attion, ‘“* {train at a gnat and {wallow a camel”, that we have 
flopped to make this obfervation. ‘ The union of our fpi- 
ritual and corporeal part in the fame /ubffance”, a phrale 
which occurs in p. 29, 1s undoubtedly a typographical error, 
which the reader will correét by fubflituting the word perfon 
for yub/lance. 

The 
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The ‘fecond and third Difcourfes are from 1 John iv. 1; 
and in them the author ‘explains what the Apoftle meant by 
the /pirits to be tried; points out the difference as well as 
the agreement between the trials to be made in the earlieft 
ages and now; proves that in every age'no correét judgment 
can be formed, but by comparing the effeéts of the Spirit 
with a fteady and well-known ftandard; and then thows, that 
modern fanatics not only ‘* bear witnefs of themfelves”, but 
aifo reverfe the method of trial prefcribed in the Scriptures. 


« Truly fpiritaal men, and pretenders to the Spirit, in forming an 
eftimate of their refpective condition, adopt a very different procefs of 
judgment. The falfe pretender argues forward from the cau/e to the 
fe; and fuppofing his premifes indifputable, proceeds in confidence 
to his conclufion. Confidering himfelf, from the teftimony of his 
private feeling and experience, to be the chofen of God, and as fych 
under the peculiar guidance of the Spirit; he concludes himfelf to 
be poffefied of what conftitutes the reality of the character he affumes. 
Thus his aétions, whatever they may be, derive a fanftion from the 
principle, of which he fuppofes himfelf in poffeflion. A deception 
which has led, and is a¢ all times capable of leading, to the moft fatal 
extravagancies, 7 

“ reas the truly /piritual man proceeds on much furer ground ; 
by arguing backwards /rom the eff¢& to its caufe. Confidering that all 
holy defires, all juft works, and all Chriftian graces, proceed from the 
Holy Spirit ; fo far as, upon impartial examination, he can trace thefe 
charaGteriftic marks of a regenerate mind in his own charaéter ; fo far 
he concludes himfelf to be living under the influence and direction of 
the Holy Spirit of God. Thus whilft the falfe pretender proves his 
practice by his profeffion ; firft prefuming that he has the Spirit, and 
thence concluding that his ways are fpiritual ; the truly {piritual man, 
proves his profeflion by his practice ; by firft bringing himfelf to the 
Randard of the Gofpel, and from the conviction that his life corref- 
ponds with it, thence concluding himfelf to be in the number of 
God’s faithful people. And fhould he be afked to give a reafon for 
his faith, he may adopt, in a qualified fenfe, the language addreffed 
by our Saviour to the Jews; ** Lf I do not the works, believe me not, 
But if 1 do, though ye believe not me, believe the works.” For thus 
Nicodemus reafoned with our Saviour on a fimilar point; ** No man 
can do the works that thou doeft, except God be with him." P. 56. 


From this fpecimen, we truft that the reader will perceive, 
that thefe three Difcourfes are worthy of the author ot a Guide 
to the Church, and that he will therefore. perufe them with the 
molt ferious attention, 
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Art. V. Munimenta Antiqua; or, Observations on ancient 
Caftles: including the Remarks on the whole Progre/s of 
Architelure, ecclehaftical as well as military, in Great 
Rritain: and on the corre/ponding Changes in Manners, 
Laws, and Cuftoms ; tending both to illuftrate Modern Ef. 
tory, and to eluctdate many intere/ling Paffages in various 
ancient Glafic Authors. By Edward King, E/g. F.R.S.and 
A.S. Vol. IH. Folio. 3\.13s.6d. G.and W.Nicol. 1804. 


WE have already, in different parts of the Britifh Critic, 
taken due notice of the former volumes of this elaborate 
and magnificent work ; and it affords us real fatisfa€tion to 
have the continuation of it before us, profecuted with unabated 
ardour, with the fame acutenefs of remark, and with ecually 
profound invettigation. 

This volume commences with the third Book, and containg 
obfervations on fuch works of the Britons as appear to have 
been conitruéied in imation of thole of foreign nations. The 
firft Chapter exhibits tothe antiquarian reader, remarks with 
regard to fuch f{truttures as bear the ftrongeft indications of 
having been imitations of architeéture in the more eaftern 
parts of the world, inhabited by Syrians, Medes, and Perfians, 
and in Afia Minor. Mr. King commences his differtation on 
this fubject by demonftrating, that there are ftru€tures in this 
ifland, which are evidently unlike any thing Saxon, Danihh, or 
Norman; but having a ilriking refembiance to Pheenician, 
Syrian, and Median callles. In conformation of this hypo- 
thefis, he compares Launcefton Caftle in Cornwall with 
Ecbatana in Media, and continues the fame fort of parallel 
through the whole of the Chapter, to the extent of 191 pages. 

Many excellent and valuable iluftrations of paffages in the 
holy Scriptures, as well as of many curious incidental circum- 
flances which occur in ancient claffic authors, will here be 
found. Among the more interefting paris of this Chapter, 
the reader will be more particularly detained and delighted 
with the learned and acute analyfis of the fortrefs of Ecbatana, 
and of Homer's defcription of the palace of Ulyfles. Of the 
manner in which the learned author purfues his enquiries, the 
following extract exhibits a pleafing {pecimen. 

«« As in the foregoing account of Abimelech, we find the fortrefs, 
and the Souje of Berith, to have been one and the {ame edifice: fo in 
the hiftory of Sam/sez, we may now be led to conclude, in like manner, 
concerning the Temple of Dagon ; and may obtain a means of flinging 
light upon what has long been one of the moft inexplicable paflages 
of Scripture ;—the hiftory of Samfon’s death, 
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« For there is the utmoft reafon to fuppofe, that the house of Dagon, 
like the houfe of Berith, was a tower, and.a ftrong-hold ; and much of 
the fame conftruction ; that is, with floors, aad with a flat roof, fup- 
ported by beams of timber, that were laid, and refted, with one of 
their ends on ftone traffes, and ledges in the wall ; and with the other 
of their ends, on pillars ftanding in the midi of the building. 

« Such a building would not only contain its abominable idols, 
in niches in the wall, but would hold a great number of perfons; in- 
ferior officers, and military men, on the firlt floor; the Lords of the 
Philiftines, on the upper floor (the ftate apartment) and a multitude of 
men and women on the flat roof, to behold the {port that was made 
by the mocking of Sam/on, in the open court of the temple; and it is 
eafy to be conceived, that as, on being firft brought from the prifoa- 
houfe (or du n) he was placed detewveem the (wooden) gillars that 
fupported the floors of the tower, or houfe of Dagon; fo that when 
he was weary, he might be carried to the fame fpot, in the dark room, 
at the bottom of the tower again ; and might there defire to feel shofe 
pillars ; when by the pulling of them down with his returning ttrength, 
the whole of the interior of the building would give way, and all 
would fall, with the Lords of the Philiftines, the officers, and foldiers, 
on the two upper flucrs, and the men, women, and children, on th 
flat roof, crufhing Sam/on, and all beneath; and deftroying all, as ef- 
fectually, as if the whole tower had been fet on fire, and every floor 
burnt, 

«« As to the precife number that perithed, it is well known tol earned 
commentators, what miftakes have arifen, in many paris of our copies, 
and tranflations of Holy Writ, both trom the ancient way of Ck 
prefling numbers by letters, and from the general and indeterminate 
manner in which large numbers of armies and people are ufually de- 
feribed. It may be fufficient, therefore, to conceive that every floor 
was crowded, 

‘«« But that the foregoing is the right idea of this piece of hiftory, 
may be concluded from what we actually know of the ancient temple 
of Mecca; which ever was, and ftill is, a /mall /gware tower; with 
its door of entrance at a confiderable height from the ground ; with 
two floors, befides the vault, or dungeon beneath; and with thofe 
floors fupported by three wooden pillars in the middle ; and was ori- 
ginally, before the time of Mahomet, an idol temple, like the hou/e 
Berith, or the hou/e of Dagon, having fome hundred {mall idols within, 
and upon its walls, 

The Caabe, or Holy Houfe, of this celebrated temple at Mecca in 
Arabia, is acknowledged to have exifted, as a building, nearly in its 
prefent form, many centuries before the days of Mahomet: and what 
ever we may think of the ftrange tradition concerning its being nearly 
coeval with the world ; and ot its being built by ddam; or of the 
no lefs ftrange traditions, concerning Seths having built an houfe ex- 
actly in the fame form; or of its being rebuilt by Abraham and [marly 
yet thefe traditions, however falfe, and the care taken in rebuilding, 
and repairing it very nearly in the fame form, in {ucceeding ages, fhow 
that it was, in a decidedly acknowledged manner, built on a plan of 
one of the zvft original houfes ia the world; and fuch as had _ the 
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refidence of fome perfonage of the greateft dignity ; and after a pattern 
that was both prior to the erection of thole Phanician, Median, and 
Syrian ftru€iures, to which we have been referring; and a pattern from 
which even the general defign of thofe ftructures, as to flrength and 
fafety, might firit be derived. According to the Arabic writers, this 
edifice was twenty-four cubits from north to fouth, twenty-three cubits 
from eaft to weit, and twenty-feven cubits high; and the door (which 
is on the eaft fide) was about four cubits from the ground, 

«« From whence it follows (if we take this cubit to have been as 
the Egyptian cubit was, and as the longeft Hebrew cubit was, different 
from that of the Ark, and about 1 foot 9 inches, and 8 or 10 tenths) 
that it was on the outfide, at mott, about 43 or 44 feet from north to 
fouth, about 41 or 42 from ealt to weft, and about 50 feet high; and 
fuppoting the walls to have been of any confiderable thicknefs, that 
the apartment within could not have been above 25 feet or 30 any way; 
or if the cubit was the fame as that of the Ark, then not above 22 feet; 
whilf the door being about 74 feet from the ground, there will remain 
in height, befides the dark ground apartment underneath, juft {pace 
for two rooms above, one over another, about 16 or 17 feet high, be- 
fides the parapet of the flat roof at the top, and the thicknefs ot the 
floors. ' 

‘© We have here, therefore, in this, which ts affirmed to have been 
the form fill continued ot the moft ancient houfe in the world, a towet 
with its dvor of entrance high above the ground, and {till to be ap- 
proached only by temporary wooden [teps, 

‘© And we are given to underitand, that the floor of the rooms are 
each fupported on the infide by three pillars in the midit; and, though 
there was not here indeed a well in the centre, between the pillars, 
yet, as a neceflary appen tage to all ancient towers, we find near this 
tower the celebrated well Zemzem, included within the facred court 
ef the Temple, and made no lefs an object of veneration than the 
Caaba itfelt. Pits, whe was a@ually in the Caaba twice, fays, J pro- 
Sefs Lfound nothing worth feeing in it, only two worden pillars in the midjh, 
to keep up the roof, and a bar of iron faftened to them, on which banged 
three or four filver lamps; but, as he tells us, that it was deemed Anful 
to gave about; and that going in as a converted renegado and Maho- 
metan, he could only juft venture to cait an eye during his appear- 
ance of devotion, it is very poffible the séird pillar was concealed 
from him by one of the others, in the pofition where he ftood, 
near the door; for the Mahomeran writers exprefsly tell us, that 
there are ¢hree o€tangular pillars of aloes wood, which fupport a dou- 
ble root: by which expreflion we may underftand, that there is not 
only the roof or ceiling ot the facred room itfelf, but alfo that of an- 
other room over it; to which, as wellas to the flat terraces above, we 
may be well affured, though the writers are filent on the fubjeet, there 
is fome mode'of afcent, either by a ftaircafe in one corner of the 
tower, or fome other way. Pitts fays, when, on the two facred 
days, once in fix weeks, the beat allah, or Caaba, is opened, a fort of 
ladder flairs are brought, for that purpofe, to the threihold of the 
door; aud that the door is plated ail over with filver. The floor 1s 
of marble, and fo are the walls on the infide, oa which is writteo 
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fomething in Arabic; and they are fometimes covercd with filk hang- 
ae This is its prefent ftate; but we are exprefsly told, from the beft 
authority, that 1 was an Heathen Temple originally, in the fame ve- 
neration among the Arabs that the ‘Temple ot Delphos was among 
the Greeks; and whither all their tribes, for many ages, came once a 
year, to perform their idolatrous ceremonies; and that there were, 
within the Temple, images of angels, and a figure of Abraham, hold- 
ing in his hand a bundle of arrows; and on the outfide, 360 idols, 
all of which Mahomet deftroyed, and then performed religious ob- 
fervances of purification, to devote the building to the worfhip of God 
alone. 

« The accounts, therefore, of the honfe of Berith, of the boule of 
Dagon, and of she original houfe of Arabian idolatry at Mecea, do all 
fling light upon the original Phanician and Syrian mode of conftrud- 
ing Keep Towers, and of making ¢hem fometimes both places of idol- 
atrous worfhip and {trong holds; and may even be Uluftrated from the 
remains of our Briti/ caftles, built in imitation of Phanician and 
Syrian ftructures,” =P. 81. , 


The fecond Chapter contains obfervations on fuch works of 
the Britons as appear to be imitations of the works of the Ro- 
mans. Among thefe are Micklegate Bar at York, Newport 
Gate at Lincoln, the Leaning ‘lower at Caerleen, Orford 
Caftle in Suffolk, &c. Some Briuth caflles are defcribed, in 
which imitations of Syrian caftles, and of Roman architeéture 
conjointly, may be difcovered: inftances alfo of refidence in 
Keep Towers are adduced in ancient times, and even in more 
modern ages. Of this, the famous Macbeth, among ochers, is 
given as an example. Similar to this was the refidence of the 
Sinclairs, of the celebrated Thane of Cawdor, of Malcolm 
Canmore, King of Scotland, the family of the Caffils, &c. The 
great Lord Mansfield was born in one of thefe caftles, built by 
one of the Earls of Annandale; the refideuce too of Simon 
Frazer, Lord Lovat, in the Highlands, at Caftle Dunie, was 
of this defcripuon, But ftill more curious, to us at leaft, are 
the contents of the third Chapter; in which we find obferva- 
tions on fuch works of the Britons as appear to have been, in 
the ruder and more remote parts of the illand, more diftant 
imitations of the firft Britifh imitations of Pheenician ftruc- 
tures, that is, imitations of imitations. Thefe are now called 


Duns. The fubjeé is thus introduced. 


** Before we entirely let go our attention to Brit firu@ures, fome 
further objects, of a very fingular kind, demand our attention, and 
may juftly induce us to carry our refearches one ftep turther. Thefe 
are a molt ftrange {pecies of building, which (long before the very ex- 
iftence of the 238 of the Sixclairs, or of thole at Frefawick, or at 
Lich Lomond, or that of Macbeth at Dunfinane) weae conitructed, - 
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moft rude uncivilized parts of this ifland, by thofe who firt dwele 


there, only one degree above mere favages, 

** They are found in Scotland, and have been called Pigip 
Dens or Duns; and, upon ftri€t examination, appear evidently to have 
been rade refemblances of fuch round Keep Towers as the more civi. 
ized Britons had ereéted in other parts; mere imitations of imitations, 
which have long been objects of ftrange admiration to the cv _..s; 
bet which, by means of that regular train of inveltigation whici we 
rah been purfuing, may perhaps now be fomewhat better under. 


** The Pids were certainly a mot barbarous people, whofe hilto 
has been involved in much confufton ; but which may neverthelefs, 
with due care and caution, be traced out, and feems to have been fo 
moft fuccefsfully by one of our lateit and moft ingenious writers. An 
entire concurrence of fentiment with him in this point is a fufficient 
reafon for my adopting almoft his own words. 

** All the unconquered Britons, who dwelt without the limits of 
the Roman empire, were commonly called by the general name of 
Caledonians (Caledoni) by the Romans, and alfo by the provincial 
Britons, during the firit, fecond, and third centuries; but about the 
beginning of the fourth century, they were found diftinguifhed by 
two new names, Sco/s and Pits. We hear nothing by tradition, or 
by means of any record, of any invafion of the Caledonians by fach 
aiftinct people as the Picis; nor of any period of time when either Scots 
or Pidts, as foreigners or rangers, firit entered Caledonia. 

** We cannot therefore but conclude, that thefe denominations 
were merely new names of the fame people, not aflumed by the Caledo 
wians themfelves, but impofed upon them contumelioufly by their 
neighbours and conitant enemies, the provineial Britons, out of revenge 
and hatred for the many injuries they fuffcred by theirs frequeni de- 
predations, 

** In the vulgar language of Britain, at that time, Seurte (which 
Jatinized is Scori) fignines the weandering nation; and PiGich (which 
latinized is Psi) fignihes thives or plunderers. 

«* And fure enough the Caledamians had, very early after the foc- 
ceffes of the Romans, adopted uniformly a mode of hfe which might 
well bring upon them thefe reproachful epithets. 

** In the time of Adrian and the Antonines, they were, together 
with other Britons who had fled from the Ro-wan arms, called Mente; 
and, in their horrid irruptions, were fometimes even joined by the 
Brigantes, who were fuppofed to have been originally the fame peo- 

ce 

‘© The Caledonian: were fo completely evanderers, that, according 
to Ptolemy, who flourifhed about the middle of the fecond century, 
there was not fo much as one Britifh town among all the nine nations 
who then inhabited the Highlands and northern parts of Scotland. 

* Their whole fubfitence, therefore, beyond the mere {pontaneous 
productions of the earth, was on their flocks and herds, or on what 
they caught in hunting, or got by plunder, for the fake of which they 
were continually wandering and making inroads, 


« And 
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« And fuch complete shieves and: plunderers were they, and fo de- 
ferving of their Pidti/S name, that their ufual incurfions were made, 
not with any view of conquett, but for the fake of mere plunder only, 
which they carried home, and enjoyed with the higheft relith among 
their own hills: always taking away with them, for their winter's 
provifion, all they could not confume upon the fpot. 

« They alfo left the traces of their manners amongft their lateft 

fterity, which continued down even to the beginning of the very 
aft century, long after the diftin€tion of their names was loft, and 
long after the very time and manner of its being laid afide was for- 

otfen. 

«« Nearly the whole of the Highlands of Scotland continued, even 
within the memory of perfons ftill living, to be a den of thigves of the 
moft extraordinary kind. They conduéted their plundering excur« 
fions with the utmoft policy, and reduced the whole art of thett into a 
regular fyftem, infomuch that from habit it loft all the appearance of 
criminality, and they even confidered it as labouring in their voca- 
tion. 

« The daughiers of chieftains were often portioned with cattle 
thus acquired, and fometimes with a band of ftout men, to enable the 
new-married couple to fet out in life. And there are even faid to 
exit fome very old Marriage Articles, of the daughter of a chieftain, 
in which the father promifes for her portion, 200 Scots Marks, and 
the half of a Michaelmas Moon, that is, half the plunder of a Michael- 
mas excurfion. An old Letter alfo of Sir Ewin Cameron, to a chief 
of the neighbourhood of the county of Murray, regretting a great 
{laughter which happened in a fray between their clans, plainly fhows 
that he thought an incurfion into Murray-land, for plunder only, 
quite lawful. . 

«« When one man had a claim upon another, even in the fame clan, 
but wanted power to make it good, it was deemed lawful for him to 
fteal trom his debtor as many ¢attle as would fatisty his demand, pro. 
vided he afterwards fent notice that he had them, and would retura 
them on fatisfaction being made ata certain dav. 

‘© But as thefe fort of depredations were made more frequently by 
way of mcre plunder, and upon neighbouring clans, we are told, that 
when a creach, or great expedition, had been made againft diftant 
herds, the owners rofe in arms, and, with all their friends, made in- 
ftant purfuit; and had a moft uncommon nicety and fagacity in 
tracing the foorfteps of their own cattle fo taken away, from the foot 
fteps ot fuch as were cafually driven, or wandering .n a common manner. 

** Nor ought we on this occafion to forget, that long after the 
Highlanders were become Chriltians, it was fometimes part of a grace 
ufed before meat, by fome of the chieftains, to pray shat the world 
might be turned upfide down, in order that Chriftians might make bread 
out of it. 

«© When a very confiderable band and affociation of different chief- 
tains, for the fake of defence againit invaGon, or of forming an inroad 
to obtain plunder, was to be aflembled, befides ftriking the fhield, and 
founding the horn, to give warning to thofe within hearing, the firft 
ating chieftain fent the Cran-tara, or ftick, burnt gt the end, and 
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dipped in the blood of a goat, by a fwift meffenger, to the neareft ham. 
let, where he delivered 1¢ without uttering a word, except the bare 
name of the place of rendezvous; and the perion to whom it was de. 
livered was obliged to convey it to another as fpecdily, under the pe. 
nalty of deitruction by fire and fword, which was alio to attend the 
not obeying the fummons, and appearing with the utmott {peed at the 
appointed ipot.” P, 178. 


Thefe Duns are found to exift in various parts of Scotland, 
in Tay, inthe Ifle of Skie, and in fundry others of the Weftern 
Ifles; in the Orkneys; and one alfo is found in Cornwall, 
namely, Caftle Chan. The fourth Book communicates re. 
marks on,Saxon architeéture, and commences with an account 
of the regal palaces and caftles of the firft Saxons. Of thele, 
traces areto be found in various parts of this ifland, and are 
exemplified at Bamborough Cattle in Northumberland, Corfe 
Caflle in Dorfetfhire, Guildford Cattle in Surry, and in nu. 
merous other places. 

No lefs than forty-one plates accompany and adorn the vo. 
lume, which mult be confidered and efteemed as a moft valua- 
ble acceffion to all antiquarian repofitories. For our part, in 
our progrefs through the volume, we have been, in the fir 
place, ftrongly imprefied by the pious feelings of the writer, 
which appear con{picuoufly throughout his work ; and notat 
all lefs fo by the acutenefs ot his remarks, the variety of his 
knowledge, and the profoundnefs of his learning. ‘Vo thefe 
merits and accomplifhments, even thofe who may differ from 
the venerable author in fome of his conclufions, and who may 
juppofe that his zeal in the objeét ot his purfuit fometimes 
may affume the appearance of enthufiafm, will not fail to pay 
the tribute which is fo jufily due. Molt anxioufly do we 
hope to fee this great and national work brought to its conclu- 
fion; and that the learned and amiable writer may enjoy, as 
he deferves, in his declining years, the honourable and dignis 
fied repole of Jearned leifure. 
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Art. VI. The Antiquitres of Ireland. The fecond Edition, 
with Additions and Correchions. To which ts added, a 
Collection of mifcellaneous Antiquities. By Edward Led- 
wich, LL. D. and Member of many learned Societies. 
54° pp. 2l.2s. Dublin. 1804. © 


HE firft edition of this work having preceded the com- 
mencement of the Britifh Critic, did not claim our no- 
tice: ut now comes fairly before us, and we are happy to pay 
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x the attention it fo juftly merits. Seldom, indeed, do we find 
fuch profound antiquarian invefligations fo free from hypo- 
thefis and conjeéture, or fo firmly eltablifhed on well-feleéted 
authorities. 

Irifh antiquities have been hitherto proverbially contemp- 
tible among the learned and inquifitive of every country, 
from the abfurd and puerile tables in which they are involved. 
Thete tables difgrace the early hiftory of the moft polifhed na- 
tions, and are cherifhed by the mafs of their population where 
civilization is not much advanced; but where literature and 
refinement prevail, thefe fictions, the amufement of barbarous 
ages, are relinquifhed ; fo that, at this day, except among the 
Jrifh and Welth, few people efteem it patriotic to defend them. 
Our thanks are due to Camden and Ware, to Sullingfleet and 
Macpherfon, and fome excellent moderns, for having dif- 
pelled the popular delufions on this head, and prepared the 
way for more rational and fuccefsful enquiries. This author 
purfues the fteps of thofe eminent men, and gives fuch a view 
of Irifh antiquities as has never before been offered to the 
public: it is highly honourable to his native country. 

The work is divided into thirty-two effays, illuftrated by 
forty-three well-executed engravings. We regret that our 
limits will not permit us to be more ample in our remarks; all 
we can give is the outline of each effay. 


I. On the Romantic Hiftory of Ireland. 


The author deduces the origin of Irifh romantic hiflory from 
Spain, the centre of Oriental fabling inthe middle ages. The 
Armoric and Weillh bards caught the contagion, and it foon 
reached Ireland, in thofe times the mart of literature to the 
weflern world. ‘The tales concerning the primeval inhabita- 
tion of the ifle, and Irifh hagiography, place beyond doubt 
the idea infifted on inthis eflay. ‘The more regular compofi- 
tion of thefe fables and traditions the author fhows to belong 
to tke fifteenth century. It was thea Annius of Viterbo pro- 
duced his fuppofititious Berolus, Manetho, Megafthenes, and 
Cato; Inghiramius his Tufcan infcriptions; and He€tor Boe- 
thius his Scottifh hiftory. 

The works adduced in fupport of Irifh fitions, except a 
few extraéts, are flill in MS. though their publication has 
been repeatedly called for, particularly by Father Innes, in 
1729, and by Mr. Edmund Burke, in 1783 and 1786. ‘The 
extraéts from Cermac’s Gloffary, and the Pfalter of Cathel, 
are fo wretchedly fabulous and fly, that Irifh antiquaries a&& 
prudently in concealing them in the darkeft corner of their 


libraries. 
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We are informed that etymology has, by the author of the 
Colle&tanea de reb. Hib. been aflumed for the explanation of 
Irifh antiquities; and of the writer's talents in this way, we are 
prefented with the following rifible inflance. ‘* Milefius was not 
a proper name, but an epithet, being Milefs and Milefpain, i.e. 
the hero of the fhip. Milis a champion, from the Chaldee 
Malca rex. Efs and Spain fignity a fhip, from the Hebrew 
Efs lignum, et Speian nauta. Malach in Hebrew, and Me. 
lach and Melachoir in Irifh, fignify nauta. In Arabic, Mulla 
is a failor, and Sufina a fhip.” Dr. L. obferves on this cita. 
tion,— May we not here apply what Warburton faid of Gale’s 
Court of the Gentiles ?—that it could {carcely be belicved the 
man was ferious, had he not given us, tn his numerous tomes, 
fuch lamentable proofs of his being in earneft. 


II. Some ancrent Notices refpefing Ireland, and of the 
Name of the Ile. 


The author contefts the eaftern origin of the Irifh, and 
doubts the Pheenician navigations to the ifle. He thinks Ire. 
land was known to the Greeks two or three centuries before 
the Chriflian wra; and that through Greek colonies, fettled 
at Marfeilles, and on the coafts of the Mediterranean, who, 
like our merchants of the prefent day, penetrated the north 
and weft of Europe by its large rivers. 

The Roman appellation of Ireland, Hibernia, in the opi- 
nion of Dr. Ledwich, was given from its fuppofed coldnels ; 
and that its Irifh name of Ini or Eri, the great or further ifle, 
was of Gothic or Teutonic origin. It is preferved by Dio- 
dorus Siculus; and in the northern writers it is conttantly 
named Ir, Ire, Iris, Iva, and the natives Lros and Irenfes. He 
alfo fatisfa€torily accounts for the change of Iris into Iérne, 
among the Greeks. If it be afked, fays this author, why this 
origmal name has been hitherto unnoticed ? the anfwer feems 
to be, that antiquaries find it eafier to build fyftems on conjec- 
tures, than laborioufly to enquire after truth and certainty. 


WI. Of the Colonization of Ireland. 


The author labours, and with fuccefs, to fupport the Celtic 
and Scythian colonization of the ifle; and in this he concurs 
with Camden, Spenfer, Ware, and O‘Flaherty. In eftablifhing 
this point, he is enabled to difcriminate the religion and man- 
ners of the Celtes and Northerns, and to difembarrafs a very 


involved and obfcure fubjeét. The author concludes this 
effay with thefe words : 


«« Such 
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« Such is the fcheme of colonization, which admits of enlarge- 
ment even to laffitude. This fcheme is founded on the fure bafis of 
written authorities; which, while it difpels the obfcurities, cafts a 
fteady light on every branch of Irifh antiquities. Let others enjoy 
the gibberifh of Oriental etymologies, and the company of Mile. 
fans, Phoenicians, and Mayayians in that gloomy cave, 

uo Nunquam radiis oriens, mediufve, cadealve 
Phoebus adire potett.” 


IV. Of the Drurds, and their Religion. 


We recolle& to have read this effay, fome years ago, in the 
Archeologia. It exhibits a rich difplay of claffical erudition, 
in comparing the dogmas of the Druids, as delivered by Cefar, 
with thofe of the Romans. This celebrated writer feems to 
have indulged a propenfitv, not uncommon, of reprefcnting 
the religion and manners of foreign people as fimilar to huis 
own; and his authority and words have led Pelloutier, Mal- 
let, Brucker, and many more, into flrange miftakes when 
fpeaking of Druidiim. They take the whole of what is to be 
found in the ancients concerning the Druids, and from that 
deduce tlicir civil and religious tenets; not confidering that the 
northe: {warm, made up of Goths or Teutons, fooke a dif- 
ferent language, and had peculiar manners and cuftoms, both 
diftiné& from the primitive Celtes. When the Greeks and 
Romians defcribe the Druids, their ritual had been, for maay 
centuries, previoufly incorporated with the northern or Scy- 
thic; fo that it was not fimpie but compounded Druidifm th 
fpoke of. Thus the facrihce of human victims, the erection 
of cromleace, flone-circles, and ponderous trilithons, were: 
northern praétices; whereas genuine Celtic Druidifin con- 
fited in their adoration of the oak, and their celebration of 
divine rites in oaken groves: nor was all remembrance of 
their religion loft, chough nearly overwhelmed by the poly- 
theifm of Rome. Thus, fays Tacitus, the Naharvali had a 
grove of this ancient religion, without a veltige of images, or 
foreign fuperftition. The Suevi Semnones bed the fame. The 
fame author mentions the caftum nemus Kerthz, the facrum 
nemus Belgarum, &c. The learned and ingentous Bithop 
Percy faw the diftin@tion here made, and ably illuftrated it, ia 
his Preface to Mallet’s Northern Antiquities ; and yet, in the 
face of this evidence, fome pretenders to antiquarian know- 
ledge perfevere in error. Ifthey fee a ftone altar or circle, 
lurrounded by a grove, they inftantly call that a Druidic mo- 
nument, whereas it is an exifting proof of the compound reli- 
gion before hinted at. ‘ 
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V. Of the Pagan State of Ireland, and its Remains. 


This efflay confirms the ideas advanced in the laft, in tracin 
the origin of flone monuments, cairns, and barrows, with the 
. " . . 
ancient modes of fepulture; all derived to the Irith from the 
Northerns. 


VI. Of the Introdudion of Ch riffianity, and of St. Patrick. 


It is the boaft of the Church of Rome, that fhe evangelized 
the Brith iflands ; but this author has indifputably fhown, that 
the glad tidings of the Gofpel were preached among us long 
before the arrival of St. Patrick, or St. Auftin, by Greek 
miffioners, who delivered doétrines, differing widely from 
thofe profefled at Rome, dogtrines pertinacioufly retained in 
Ireland till the 12th century. 

The exiftence of St. Patrick, and his Apoftolate of Ireland, 
are proved to be legendary fiétions. Of this flamp are the 
accounts of his parentage, his travels to Rome, his promotion 
in the Lateran, his confecration and miflion by Pope Celeftine, 
and his Legatefhip of Ireland. As to his miracles, they are 
fo monttrous and incredible, fo numerous and unneceffary, 
and fuch a proftitution of divine omnipotence, that the moft 
ftupid, credulous, or bigotted, cannot digeft them. He is not 
mentioned by any writer of veracity in the 5th, 6th, 7th, or 
&h centuries ; in the oth, he was dubbed the Patron of Ire- 
land; and, about the fame time, to St. James was given the 
proteftion of Spain, to St. Dionyfius or Dennis, France, and 
to St. Andrew, Scotland. 

If, fays the author, he was fent by Pope Celefline, received 
his orders in the Church of Rome, was graced with the Archi- 
epifcopal dignity, formed an hierarchy, and eftablifhed rites 
and ceremonies from Roman originals, can the uumoft flretch 
of human ingenuity aflign a reafon, why Cogitofus, Adamnan, 
Cummun, and Bede, have pafled over thefe interefling parti- 
culars unnoticed? Bede's predile@tion for Rome and her 
tenets, had led him into many errors; would he, who in gene- 
ral was well-informed, have omitted fo capital an event, as the 
converfion of Ireland by a mifhonary from Rome, and the mi- 
racles of that miffionary in fupport of his favourite doftrines, 
did fuch faéts, or any tradition refpe€ting them, exift in the 
beginning of the 8th century, for Bede died A. D. 795? 

The author quotes St. Auftin, exprefling his abhorrence of 
faint-worlhip, which brings him to {peak of the adoration paid 
to St. Patrick annually, on the 17th of March. Part of the 
office for that day has thefe words: 

« O Gol, 
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«© O God, who vouchfafed to fend St. Patrick, a Confeffor, and 
Bilhop, to preach thy glory tothe Gentiles, grant to thofe begotren by 
him through thy Gofpel in Jefus Chrift, that remaining unmoveably 
in the duétrine which he delivered, we may be able, through him, to 
fulil what thou commandett.” Again; * Increafe in us, O Lord, a 
belief of a refurrection, thou who workeft miracles by the reliques of 
thy Saints, Patrick, Bridget, and Columba, and make us partakers of 
immortal glory, of which we adore the pledges in their afhes!” 

« Such addreffes”, continues Dr. Ledwich, ‘to the Al:nighty, and 
through fuch mediators, are profane and fhocking mockerics, Where, 
itmay be afked, is the dottrine delivered by St. Patrick to be found ? 
Certainly not in the pra¢tice of the ancient Irifh church, Columba 
and his Culdees, as has been feen, differed widely in religious opinions 
from the Romanifts ; and yet he is joined with St. Patrick, as if he 
held the fame belief. St. Bridget is an imaginary Saint, like St. 
Patrick. ~The Roman Catholics of Ireland are a liberal and enlight- 
exed people, nor is it poflible they will be longer amufed with fictitious 
legends or pay their adoration to ideal perfonages. ‘The night of ig- 
norance and fuperftition is paffed, and with it the ruftic and undif- 
cerning piety of darkages. A {criptural, rational, and-manly religion, 
is alone calculated for their prefent improvement in fcience and man- 
ners: this alone will eftablifh an empire in the heart of every thinking 
and well-difpofed man, which no revolution will be able to fhake.” 


VII. Anecdotes of early Chriftianity in Ireland. 


The Celtic and Northern fuperftitions are very well illuf- 
trated in this Effay, as:are the conceffions of the Chriflian 
milionaries tothe weakneéfles and prejudices of their new con- 
verts, Thus they ereéted churches in ftone circles and oaken 
groves, and wherevera Druidic feminary was, there a Chriftian 
one was eftablifhed. ‘The tall pillar, the ancient Pagan deity, 
hada crofs cut on it, and became a Chriftian fymbol. Draw- 
ings of the molt curious Irifh monuments are given, in con- 
firmation of what is advanced. The dawnings and progrefs 
of the Gofpel in the ile; the primitive dottrines there held ; 
the number of Irifh Bifhops and Chorepifcopi, and the agree- 

ent of the ecclefialtical polity of the Irth, with that of the 
Unental church, are fubjeéts but litle known to the beit in- 
formed antiquatries. 


VIM. Of the Origin and Progre/s of Monachif{m in Ire- 


land, 


__ dt would have been extremely gratifying to us, to give the 
ailory of monkery in Ireland, with anecdotes of the molt 
celebrated Cenobiarchs, and their monaftic rules; but our 


limits forbid it. 
S IX. Of 
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IX. Of the Irifh Culdees, with the Antiquities cf thei 
Abbey of Monaincha. 


Columba was the founder of this celebrated order of Monks. 
He was born in 522. The Culdees for almoft fix centuries 
preferved, uncontaminated with Romifh innovations, the faith 
delivered to them by their firft preachers, and for fo doing 
fuffered perfecution in every age, at length they: fell a facrifice 
to encroaching ambition, and {piritual Ho abcd Their 
clerical labours in converting the. Anglo-Saxons, and foie 
continental nations, were-very confpicuous. After the Coun. 
cil of Cathel, in 472, the Auguftimans feem to have poffeffed 
themfelves of their churches and property. One of their 
foundations is at Monaincha, an ifland in a bog of vaft ex. 
tent. Its fituation, architeéture, croffes, &c. with its hiftory, 
muft be interefling to the genuine antiquary. 


X. Of the State of the Irifh Church in the Eleventh Cen- 
tury and after. 


Weare here prefented with an account of the ancient fees, 
and the gradual encroachments of the Romanifts, until they 
totally fubverted the do€trine and. difcipline of the Irth 
church. The making a terrefirial purgatory in Loch Derg, 
under the name of St. Patrick’s purgatory, was one of the 
inftruments ufed for this purpofe. ey this- noted place, a 
good drawing is given. Whenthe Court of Rome found it 
beyond their power to abolifh the ancient doétrines of the 
Irifh, it conferred the kingdom on Henry II. which brought 
the Irth completely, in church and flate, under the dominion 
of England. : 


XI. Of the flone-roofed Churches of the ancient Irifh, ; 


and of Cormac’s Chapel. 


Thefe curious flruétures, of which there are many in Ire- 
land, were exprefsly built for the reception of the reliques of 
the faint to whom they were dedicated. This was the cafe of 
Cormac’s Chapel at Cafhel. 


XII. Of the Round Towers in Ireland. 


From the confideration of flone-roofed chapels, the author 
is led to treat of the round towers; of thefe, he enumerates 
fixty-fix. The authors of them, and the peculiarity of their 
conftru€tion, have puzzled antiquaries; fome giving them to 
the remoteft, and others to later ages. The author examines the 
conje€tures of former: writers, points out their crTOry, 
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fixes the ereftion of thefe towers in the oth century; he like- 
wife ingenioufly accounts for their cylindrical form. 


XII. The Hiflory and Antiquities of Glendaloch, in the 
County of Wicklow. 


Glendaloch is a valley, furrounded by mountains of ftu- 
pendous height ; a place well adapted for fuperftition to ereét 
her throne ; and in all ages it has been her favourite feat. The 
fame of St. Kevin, a fiétitious perfonage like St. Patrick, 
raifed it to celebrity by his aufterities and miracles. We ma 
judge of the legend of this faint, by this a€t told by Giraldus 
Cambrenfis. ‘* In thetime of Lent, St. Kevin retreated from 
the world into a defert. Ona certain time putting his hand 
out of the window, and lifting it up to heaven, a blackbird 
perched on it, and ufing it as a neft, dropped her eggs there. 
The faint pitied the bird, and neither clofed nor drew in 
his hand, but indefatigaBly kept it ftretched out, until fhe 
brought forth her young.” Such are the wonders of Inith 
fandology ! 

The feven churches at Glendaloch attrafted numerous pil- 

ims to celebrate the profound myfteries of the number 
Bien ; as the feven facraments, the feven mortal fins, the feven 
wounds of Chrift, &c. An ignorant and bigotted people 
{wallowed, without examination, the moft horrible impieties 
and groffeft fuperflitions. 


XIV. Obfervations on Saxon and Gothic Archite@ure. 


This eflay appeared in the Archeologia, and is a very pro- 
found antiquarian inveftigation. Bifhop Warburton’s fanciful 
opinion on the fubjeét is critically examined, and found unte- 
nable. This author fhows that the Goths were not the authors 
of that ftyle of architeéture, which paffes under their name. The 
ufe of the pointed or lancet arch preceded, fome centuries, the 
exiftence of the Gothic power, and feems to have been firft 
appropriated in England to ecclefieftical ftru€tures, about the 
year 1000. He brings the Saxon ornaments from the Eaft, 
and exhibits in elegant drawings all their variety, from a Syriac 
MS. ot the 6th century, preferved in the Mediceo-Laurentian 
library at Florence. 

He adduces inftances of a new.{tyle of ornament in the 
gth and fubfequent ages, made up of magical and hieroglyphi- 
cal Egyptian figures. Thefe are feen in the Undercroft at 
Canterbury, and their explication is learned and ingenious, 
We are introduced alfo to the Danifh ftyle of ornament, it is 
feen at Glendaloch; and is unique in that kingdom : the favage 
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figures are well illuftrated from northern hiftory and mytho- 
logy. : 
XV. Of the ancient Irifh Corns. 


The author is pofitive, that the original Celtic inhabitants 
had no knowledge of metals, as their language does not fupply 
one term for them, their names being either ‘Teutonic or An- 
sio-Saxon. In what are called the Brehon laws, erics or 
muléts are paid in heifers or cumals of cattle. The Danes, or 
northern Vicingt, who eftablifhed themfelves in the fea-ports, 
particularly in Dublin, ereéted mints, and firft coined money, 
Fourteen fpecimens of this rude mintage are given, and ex- 
plained by the author. If the ufe of coin is a mark of civili- 
zation, the Irifh were in a rude ftate previous to the four- 
teenth century; for it was in 1991 that amerciaments were 
ordered to be paid in deniers, and not, as ufual, in cattle. 

XVI. Odfervations.on ihe Harp, and ancient Irifh 
Mufe. | 


The harp was unknown to the Greeks and Romans, and 
firft occurs under that natre in Martianus Capella, in the fifth 
century. From Eucherius, Bifhop of Lyons, we may col- 
leét, that the harp in fhape refembled the Greek delta. Ve- 
nantius Fortunatus, who wrote in the fixth century, calls the 
harp the national inftrument of the Teutonic people, the crwth 
of the Celtic, and the lyre of the Roman. That the harp 
was in ufe only among certain tribes of barbarians, is further 


in his Origines, or Suidas in his Lexicon. This author be- 
lieves the harp wes firft introduced into Ireland from the 
noted connection of the Infh with the Anglo-Saxons, a Teu- 
tonic branch, in the fourth and fifth centuries. 

No record or monument exhibits the harp as the armorial 
bearing of Ireland; Henry VIII. firft made it fo. As Ire- 
land was converted by Greek mifhionaries, they introduced a 
knowledge of Greek mufic: of the progrefs made in its cultt- 
vation, Giraldus Cambrenfis gives the moft ample teftimony. 
Caradoc of Lhlancarvan affures us, that the Irith invented all 
the inftruments, tunes, and meafures in ufe among the Welth. 


XVII. Of the Mufical Infiruments of the ancient Irifh. 


This effay is communicated by Mr, William Beauford, 
with proper acknowledgments from this author. He treats of 
Irith mufic under two heads, melody and harmony. The firft 
was compofed of a certain number of tones; thefe tones vee 
either 
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either whole or femi-tones: we do not know their fpecific 
names for the feveral tones rifing and falling in the feale, 
Harmony was divided into the treble and the bafe. The in- 
firuments were orgenical and rythmical. The firft included 
the ftuic or bugle-horn, the gall-trompa, the trumpa, and 
many other varieties. The rythmical were, the tiompan or 
drum, the chrotal, the clairfech, &c. He fhows how the 
Oirpeaus, or Scythic harp, was adapted to vocal mufic, b 

filling up the fifths and thirds in each feale; by which they 
were enabled to complete their feale, and increafe the numbet 
of ftrings from 18 to 28, in which the original chromatic tones 
were retained, and the whole formed on the oral improved 
fytem. There are many valuable odfervations in this effay. 


(To be continued.) 





-~- 


Art. VII. Obfervations upon the Nature and Properties of 
the Atmofphere: defcribing the Effe@s of Heat and Cold 
init. The Theory and Caufe of Winds. The Rife and 
Fall of Vapour. The Caufes of Squalls, Tornadoes, and 
Hlurricanes, and of the Varieties of Weather. To which 
are added, Obfervations on the Moon's Influence upon the 
Atmo/phere, and the Rife and Fall of the Mercury in the 
Barometrical Tube. By Murdo Downte,a Mafler in the 
Royal Navy, and Author of the ** Marine Survey of the 
Eaft Coaft of Scotland.” 8vo. g6 pp. 2s. 6d. Aber. 
deen prinied; fold by Steel, Tower-Hill. 1801. 


"THOUGH this traét has accidentally lain by, till it has be. 

come almoft obfolete, yet as 1 comes from a diftance, and 
contains fome original obfervations on nature, we fhall not pals 
it in filence. : 

Its principal contents are arranged under four divifions : 
1. Of the Atmofphere in General, p. 16. 2. Of Water, as 
it exifts in the Atmofphere, p. 44. 3. On the Influence of 
the Moon upon thé Atmofphere, p. 82. 4. On the Rife and 
Fall of the Mercury in the Barometrical Tube, p. 85. Thefe 
topics are illuftrated by many phenomena, obferved ,in every 
quarter of the world. 

An Introduétion is prefixed, wherein this author points out 
the extenfive influence of the ftate of the atmofphere on the 
feafons, on the weather, on vegetation, &c.. He obferves 
(what indeed had been already obferved by a great many other 
writers) that from a careful obfervation and knowledge of the 
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peculiar nature of the feafons, together with the concomitant 
phznomena, during anumber of years, ‘‘ an eftimate may be 
formed how a future may turn out, together with every thing 
that may tend to throw any light upon the feeming uncertainty 
of the winds and weather.” : 

He then proceeds to fay, that the theories relative to the 
nature of the atmofphere, and whatever depends upon it; 
fuch as winds, rain, temperature, &c. which are contained in 
the prefent work, are the fruit of thirty years experience, 
during which time he has traverfed both fides of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and its adjoining feas, in different dire€tions. 

The Introdu€tion contains alfo the defcription of a water- 
sport which this author obferved on the gth of Oétober, 1795, 


his, being a curious faét, we fhall give in his own words. 


«* Upon the forenoon of the gth of Odtober, 1795, while cruizing 
in his Majefty’s fhip Refolution, of 74. guns (then tebe the flag of 
the late Admiral Murray) in company with his Majetty’s fhip Africa, 
of 64 guns, commanded by the late Admiral, then Captain Hole, i 
latitude 32, and longitude 66} W. having the wind at N. N. F. blow- 
ing a freth gale, and the fhip tleering by the wind eaft for the ifland 
of Bermuda, we were furprifed with a waterfpout formed in an inftant, 
direfily to leeward, at about two miles or little more diftant. Both 
the Africa and ws fired feveral 18-pound thot at it, which fell a little 
fhort ; and although fome of the fhot fell very near, yer they had no 
vifible effet upon it. Its appearance was that of a long flender pillar, 
with the upper end fpreading into a large denfe cloud, of which it 
fee med to form a part, and the lower end reached to within about 20 or 
30 feet ot the fea, where it was obfcured from the fight by the water 
being violently thrown up and agitated, fo as to refemble a number of 
fountains cr water engines playing perpendicularly round the lower end 
of the fpout. The pillar became more tranfparent in proportion as it 
decreafed in fize from the cloud downward, until at the lower end, 
where it was nearly perfectly fo; and a {mall column, of an equal 
diameter and more tranfparenct than the reft, appeared up through the 
middle, fo that about the lower end it refembled an empty glafs tube 
in appearance; from thence the tranfparent column in the miidle be- 
came gradually obfcured, the higher up, by the opacity of the outfide, 
until it aliogether difappeared near the cloud. The {pout appeared 
at its tull fize, or nearly fo, when firft feen, and began to decreafe 
fhortly after, and turning graduaily fmaller, it in a fhore time vanifhed 
in a flight thower.—We were too intent gazing at this extraordinary 
phanomenon to mark the exact time it lalted, but {uppofed it to con- 
tinue 10 or 15 minutes, and its diltance trom the {hip was pretty aceu- 
rately afcertained by the fhot fired at it nearly reaching; but what 
appeared moft remarkable was, that although the wind blew fo ftrong 
a gale, that the fhip could only carry reefed topfails, (from which the 
velocity of the wiad cannot be eftimated at lefs than 30 of 40 miles 
an hour) yet the waterfpout feemed to-move but very little trom the 
place where it was firit feen, The thip was going at the sate of st 
mi 
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miles an hour, and increafing her diftance from the fpout, yet after 
continuing the above-mentioned time, it was confiderably within the 
verge of the vifible horizon as feen from the quarter-deck, when it 
vanifhed (as upon the quarter-deck the eye was elevated 23 feet above 
the furface -of the fea, the horizon would therefore be feen about 6 
miles diftant): now allowing the fhip to have increafed her diftance 
from the {pout half a mile during its continuance, and that it vanifhed 
a mile within the verge of the vifible horizon, which, together with 
2 miles it was diftant when firft feen, will make in all 34 miles, which 
taken from 6 miles (the diftance of the vifible horizon) leaves 24 miles 
for the fpout to move in 10 minutes; whereas the wind moft have 

at leaft 5 miles in that time, and confequently 24 miles fafter than 
los waterfpout. Indeed it is very probable the waterfpout did not 
move fo much, in proportion to the wind, as the above calculation 
gives the leaft difference between their motions that could have been 
allowed from the obfervations: the intention of this calculation being 
principally to prove that the waterfpout in fome meafure refitted the 
force of the wind.” P. 5. 


The explanation which the author fubjoins, certainly is not 
clear, nor indeed applicable to the various forms and appear- 
ances of water-{pouts in general. 

In the fe€tion on the Nature and Properties of the Atmof- 
phere, &c. this author, in the firft place, mentions the expan- 
fion of air which is produced by heat, and which produces the 
winds ; he then proceeds to-explain the nature of trade-winds, 
of land and fea-breezes, of the winds which are predominant 
in particular feafons, and fuch particulars; which he derives, 
inthe ufual way, from the revolutions of the fun, from the 
degree of heat which the land imbibes more than the fea, and 
from local circumiftances. 

In the fe&tion on Water, the Afcent of Vapour, &c. a va- 
riety of common notions, and obfervations rather fuperficial, 
are colleéted together, fuch as the quantity of evaporation 
being increafed by heat, and retarded by cold; the formation 
and difperfion of clouds, the calculation of the quantity of 
water which is evaporated from the ocean; the general circue 
dation of the atmofpherical fluid, from place to place, accordin 
as it is influenced by cold, heat, rarefa€tion, condenfation, and 
fo forth. This rather long feétion concludes with the follow- 
ing fummary, from which, we imagine, our readers will derive 
a tolerably clear idea of this author’s ftyle, as well as know- 
ledge of the fubjeé. 


“ Having”, he fays, ‘* now finifhed the defcription of the circula- 
tion of the atmofphere through its various courfes over the Atlantic 
Ocean, together with that of the wpa as it is condenfed and preci- 
pitated throughout this circulation, I fhall conclade, and fum up the 
whole by objerving, that it evidently appears, from what —_ been 
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advanced, that the original circulation of the atmofphere mentioned 
in the beginning of this work, as carried on from the polar cold to the 
equatorial beat in the lower regions, and the contrary tm the higher, is 
upon the Atiantic Ocean combined with another circulation carried on 
horizontally in the lower regions by the trade-winds, whichis con. 
tinually flowing to the weftward in the equatorial climates, and return. 
ing again to the eaftward through the climates between thofe and the 
polar cold, And that the fouth and north circulation carried on in 
the lower and higher regions is brifkeft upon and near the borders of 
the northern froft, becaufe it is there that the greatelt difference between 
heat and cold comes within the leaft dittance of each other; therefore 
in the fummer months, by thefe borders being removed fo near the 
pole, this fouth and north circulation muft be carried on brifkett there, 
and thus leave a larger fpace for the other circulation caufed by the 
trade-winds to periorm its revolution, by which means the atmofphere 
will have a greater diftance to move to the northward tin foutherly winds, 
throug « the higher and lower regions along the North American coafts, 
and alfo to move to the fouthward in northerly winds, in the lower 
region over the continent of Europe and its coalts, before it arrive at 
the fource of the trade-winds, But in the winter feafon, when the 
circulation is removed farther from the pole, from the froft not reach. 
ing near fo far to the foushward upon the weftern European coafts, as 
it does upon the eafle:an American coafts, the northern courfe of the 
atmofph re upon the latter coaft is but very fhort, and theretore muk 
proceed in a N. E, direction acrofs the Atlantic Ocean, in order to its 
gctting far enough north for fupplying the fouthern flow of atmofphere 
from the margin of the frofty region upon the northern parts of the 
European coatts. 

** ‘The circulation of the atmofphere, in its courfe to the eaftward 
and fouthward, is found upon the European fide to proceed at times 
in a different dire€tion to what it does at others; fometimes it proceeds 
to the fouthward, round, or perhaps to the weitward of the Britith Iles, 
along the coaft of Spain and Portugal toward the trade-winds, and at 
other times by taking a wider circuit it proceeds up the Balsic, the 
valleys of the rivers in Germany, and over the lowlands there, and 
from thence to the fouthward over the Mediterranean, Now as that 
circulation which comes from the war neft climate., and immediately 
from off the fea, will carry a much greater quantity of vapour with it 
than that from a cold climate, and from off the land, it hence follows, 
that the diffrent courfes which the circulation takes upon the wefterf 
parts of Kurope is evidently the caule of the feafons being fo variable 
there; for initance, with refpeét to Britain, when the chicf bent of the 
eallern circulation takes its courfe from the Weticrn Mlands, N. E. over 
the Britfh ifl.s, up the Baluc, and over Germany, the great quantity 
of vapou which ‘hi: wind matt be |. aded with will render the feafon 
@ rainy one, and ci ftronger this wind is, the more vapour-and the 
more rain will attend it; but if the circulation to the eattward by be- 
ing feeble is turned, and proceed to the fouthward before it reach the 
Britith Iles, the icafon then will be warm and pleafant.—Again, when 
the cireularion comes over the Greenland Seas, and from thence pro- 
ceeds fouth along the coatts of Norway, and over the Britith Ifles to the 
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fouthward, the feafon will be cold and blighting; but if thiy Green- 
Jand circulation proceeds over the cantinent of Europe without com og 
near the Britith Ifles, and no circulation from the weft or S, W. come 
to Britain, the feafon then will be dry and parching ; from which i¢ 
js evident, that a knowledge of what courfe the circulation may take 
will lead to a knowledge how the feafon as to weather will turn our, a 
circumftance which would be of the mott beneficial fervice to mankind, 
and to attain which obfervations might be cunttantly made in each 
country concerning it, which by diligently comparing, might in time 
make cohfiderable advances towards the difcovery of this moft ufesul 
and important objed.” P. 79. 


The contents of the.two laft fe€tions, on the Influence of 
the Moon, and on the Motion of the Mercury in the Barometer, 
are not of an interefting nature. At the end ofthis traét are 
announced, ‘* Obfervations, fhowing the Caufe and various 
Direttions of the Tides and other Currents in the North At- 
lantic Ocean, upon its Shores, and in the Seas communicating 
with it,” by the fame author. Thefe, if they have ever ap- 
peared, have not reached us. 

From the general tenor of the prefent work, the reader will 
be naturally induced to allow, that its author is a man of ob- 
fervation and experience; he feems, however, to be but fuper- 
ficially acquainted with the obfervations, the experiments, and 
the numerous calculations that have been made and publifhed 
by various able perfons; hence his explanations are frequently 
applied to particular faéts, and his theories depend on the 
flight foundation of imperteét documents. 

‘In a fubjeét fo intricate and fo extenfive as that of meteo- 
rology, the obfervations of a fingle perfon, bear a very incon- 
fiderable proportion to that immenfe ftock of knowledge 
which may be required to furmifh any thing approaching to a 
competent idea of the whole; but it is trom the colleétive 
evidence of the never too numerous obfervations, made 
throughout the world, that any ufeful and general laws of 
naure are likely to be derived. 





Art. VIII. An Excurfion in France, and other Parts of 
the Continent of Europe, from the Ceffation of Hoftilities in 
1801, to the 13th of December, 1803. Including a Narra- 
tive of the unprecedented Detention of the Englifh Travellers 
in that Country, as Prifoners of War. By Charles Mac- 
lean, M.D. 8vo. 304 pp. 6s. Longmanand Co. 1804. 


‘THIS is one of the moft amufing of the late accounts of 

~ France, and the more fo, as it includes a part of the time 
to which accounts in general have not reached, the period 
which 
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which has elapfed fince the Englifh were detained as prifoners, 
How Dr. Maclean obtained exemption from the general lot, 
and permiffion to leave the hoitile territories, will befi be {een 
in his own words. Jt was onthe 5th of July, 1809, that he 
addrefled his Letter to the Grand Judge tor permiflion to 
depart; the correfpondence, and the fubfequent events, fhall 
all be included in our extract. 


“© To bis Excellency the Grand Judge, Minifter of Fufiice. 

Citizen Grand Judge, 

** The misfortunes and animofities of war have often been for- 
gotten by ab So ae when opportunities have occurred of proteét- 
sng fcientific refearches; and it 1s with pleafure I read in the public 
papers, that morives of this kind have lately occafioned the releafe of 
the French thip /a Naturalife, in England. 

** Although an Englifhman*, I bear neither civil nor military 
commiflion; aad lL have not inhabited England for ten years. My 
profeflion is medical. Refearches on the nature of difeafes called 
contigious have, for a long time, formed the principal object of my 
purfuus. Ihave been occupied for ten years in making experiments 
on fevcral forts of malignant fevers in both the Indies; and in effect I 
only require a few experiments more, to complete a work which is al- 
ready far advanced, on epidemic and peftilential difeafes. 

«© ‘Tbe Minilter of the Interivr’s letter, which I have the honour to 
tranfmit to your Excellency, will prove the truth of what I advance. 
The favourable maneer in which that minifter received a memorial I 
had the honour of prefenting to him, on this fubjeét, laft year, de- 
ferves my praife. At this moment, it is with regret that I am pre- 
vented, by the general meafure which has juft been adopted againtt the 
Englith, from contiauing refearches, of which I flatter my lelf the te- 
falts might prove ufefal to all nations. But [ cannot doubt that the 
French government, as {oon as they are informed of it, will view. with 
a favourable eye my zeal for the progrefs of f{cience and the good of 
humanity ; and that they will grant me a paffport, by virtue of which 
I may freely purfue my refearches, With this view I take the liberty 
of confidently addrefling your Excellency. 

«« Greeting and refpec.” 

** To which I received the following anfwer: 


* The Chief of the fixth Divifion of the War Department, to Mr. Charles 
Maclean, Englifo Phyfcian, Prifoner at Paris. 


« The Grand Judge, Sir, has tranfmitted to the Minifter at War 
the letter, in which you requeft to be freed from your parolet, and 


- — 





*** Abroad, Englifh, Irith, and Scotch are indifcriminately called 
Erg ifhmen. 

‘* + Thad never been on parole, nor was ever vifited from the po- 
lice, till I made myfeif known to them, by applying to the Grand 
judge.” 
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liberty to purfue freely throughout the republic® the refearches necef- 
fary to complete your work on epidemic difeafes, 

« That minifter charges me to acquaint you, that he cannot de- 
termine refpecting your demand, without having documents laid be- 
fore him, proving that it is ten years fince you have refided in Eng- 
land, and the precife period of your arrival in France. 

«« He requefts you to tranfmit them as foon as poflible, 

‘* I have the honour to falute you. 
(Signed) “ GourHoz.” 
“© Paris, 13 Thermidor, an Xi. 


« | had now rather a difficult tafk; for, although it was undoubt- 
edly true, that during the laft ten years I had been only a few weeks 
in England, yet it was not an eafy matter to produce proofs of the 
fact, Precifely at this period, I had the good fortune to meet with a 
French furgeon in the Palais Royal, whom I had formerly known in 
India. He was very glad to fee me: ‘* Ab! Mon cher do&eur, cet 
wous;” and hugged me vehemently in the old French ftyle of faluia- 
tion: ** Men i confrere”’, faid I, defending myfclf however as well 
as I could from his embraces, ** I am rejoiced to meet with you once 
more on this fide of the Styx. How doth it fare with you? Comme 
vous voyes; but if you will walk home with me, | will tell you the 
particulars, and will introduce you to my wife.” With all my heart ; 
and we walked to the Rue Jean Faques Rouféau. 1 could not all this 
while recollect the name of my new-found triend ; but did not choofe 
to hurt his feelings by feeming to have forgotten it. On our arrival, 
however, at the door, I read in large charatters, on a board : 

Beeeeeeee*® Cork uRGIEN ET ACCOUCHEUR, 

** Citizen B********* had been furgeon of a privateer, captured 
in the Straights of Sunda, by a fquadron commanded by Commodore 
Sir Charles Mitchell, in 1793, in which fquadron I had the honour 
to act. Having rendered himfelf and his fhipmates fome fervices, 
fach as the ordinary duties of humanity required, he was now very 
defirous of repaying the obligation. ‘* What can I do to ferve you?” 
Come with me to the Grand Judge, and tell him how I behaved to 
your countrymen, who were our prifoners at Batavia. ‘This worthy 
fon of AE{culapius immediately accompanied me to the Grand Judge, 
with a phyfician of his acquaintance, ahom I afterwards found had 
been phyfician to Robefpierre, and is now phyfician to fome of the 
principal members of the confular government. It happened the /evy 
of the Grand Judge was on that day very full: there were upwards 
of a hundred people in the antichamber. When it came to our turn 
to be noticed, I prefented my memorial with a modeft inclination of 
the head; the phyfician made an eloquent harangue in my favour, af- 


a 





** * This is another miflake; for 1 had never afked for liberty to 
purfue my refearches through the republic on/y: it was, however, 
probably a wilful miftake; Er I believe the members of the govern- 
ment in general were {> much afhamed of the decree againft the Eng- 
hth, that they only withed for a decent pretext to allow individuals an 
Opportunity of departing without giving them exprefs permiffion,” 
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ter the manner of the ancien’s; and the honeft furgeon and man mid 
wife, taking the Grand Judge by one of the buitons of his robe, made 
my eulogium in rather more laconic terms: ‘* Morfreur’’, faid he, in 
atone of uicommon animation, ** i/ a fawvé la vie a trois cent Fran. 
gos.” Art this declaration, fo unexpected to myfelf, the eyes of all 
the people in the room were turned upon me, ard I could not help 
blufhing. ‘Ihe Grant Judge, bowing to me witha look of compla- 
cency, faid, ** C’e/ wei bien, Monfiexr ; and turning to his clerk, de. 
fired him to make a report of my cafe in four-and-twenty hours, 

*¢ ‘This Leontefs to have been a grateful moment in my life. But 
our bufinefs was not now with the Grand Judge. Being confidered 
a prifoner of war, my memorials were all referred to the war depart. 
ment. With the teftimony of Citizen BY******** that of a Ger. 
man friend, who was then in Paris, of my refidence in Germany, and 
fome orher chronological documents, I] fucceeded in proving, to the 
fatisfaction of the Minifter ac War, that 1 had not refided for ten 
years in England. He accordingly ordered General Junot to erafe 
my name from the lift of pritoncrs (where by the bye it had never 
been enrolled): with which decifion I was made acquainted in the 
following letier: 

‘© The minilter charges me to inform you, Sir, that he has autho. 
rifed the general of the tirt divifion to erafe you from the lift of pri- 
foners of war, that yon might be enabled to purfue freely, throughout 
the republic, the refearches for which you have occafion, in order. to 
complete your work on epidemic and peftilential «ifeafes, 

* I greet you. 
(Signed) GourTHoz,” 
“© yoth Frudidor, year Xi. 


* With this I went to General Junot, and got my certificate of ra- 
diation. While Twas with him, he tgned a paflport for a Mr. Beo- 
field, whom I underftood to be of the houfe of Boyd, Benfield, and Co. 
to go by Calais to Hamburg. ‘This ftruck me as a deftinarion altoge- 
ther fiogular; and I concluded tt was in eff ¢t a paffport to go to 
London. Bur nothing oughe © furprife in Paris. 

«© With the certifi are of General Junot, th t I was erafed from the 
lift of prifoners, 1 went again to the Grand Ju‘ge, who immediately 
gave orders to write to the Prefeét of Police 'o grant me a paffport. 
Confidering that 1 was now no longer a prifoner, I thou ht J had a 
riyht to get a patlport to go where I pleafed ; but as I did not judge 
it ent rly confiftent with found policy to afk leave to go ftraight 
to England. I ¢emanded one torthe United States of America, which 
was forshwith granted, on condision, however, that I fhould embark 
at Bourdeaux only. My paffport was dated the fourth complimentary 
day, or the 2c h ot September, and allowed me fix decades, or two 
monihs, to qui: the termtory of the republic,” P. 143. 


As far as Dr. Maclean relates what fell under his own ob- 
fervation, (he :eader may rely implicitly upon his report; but 
we are informed, by perfons who have the beft means ol 
knowing the truth, that in fome matters, where he had relied 
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en others, he has been mifled. ‘The account of the interview 
of Bonaparte with the Swifs Deputies 1s, we are affured, er- 
soneous in Many material points. Whatever his reafon might 
be, he treated them throughout with refpeét, and difcufied 
many important points without heat and without infult. The 
number of Deputies prefent, and the mode of fitting, are alfo, 
we underftand, erroneous. Let us turn then, for another fpe- 
cimen, to a part where the author relates what happened to 


himfelf. 
“© Fourney from Paris to Bourdeaux. 

« It was more than three weeks after I had obtained my paffport 
before I was enabled to leave Paris. Being at length prepared for the 
journey, 1 took a place in the diligence, which feis off from the Rue 
de Bouloy, for Bourdeaux. ‘The price of the place was 72 livres, or 
jl. fterling; apparently a very moderate {um for 164 leagues, or about 
410 Engltth miles, ‘This is cerrainly one of the cheapelt roads in 
France. But if we compare it with the rate of travelling in England, 
making allowance for difference of celerity and comfort, it will 
appear extravagantly dear. In a French journey, the expences on the 
road are, from the length of time, neceflarily more confiderable than 
inan Englifh one. If feven days be required to travel from Paris to 
Bourdeavx, a diftaace of 410 miles, while the journey from London 
to Edinburgh, being nearly goo miles, is performed in about 60 hours; 
and if the price be as 3 to 5, we fhall find, that the rate of travelling 
inEngland is not only abfolutely cheaper than in France, in refpedt to 
diflance, but that it is farther attended with an immenfe faving of 
time, even to two-thirds. 

“ On the rith of O&ober, at noon, I repaired to the diligence 
office, Rue de Bouley, where I found my fellow-travellers aflembied, 
and ready to take pofleffion of their places. The noife and confufion, 
ifluing from the groupe of males, females, children, dogs, and hortes, 
collected in the yard, formed a concert which was not of the moft 
melodious kind. After having feen my baggage difpofed of, I began 
to reconnoitre the furrounding faces. One ot them, whom I recol- 
leed to have often feen, I took the liberty of accofting: Your face, 

_ Sit, is very familiar to me, but I cannot recolle¢t where I have had 
the pleafure of feeing you. ‘* 1 ama very public man, Sir; I am 
the apothecary who lives oppofite the church of Saint Roche.” Are 
we to be favoured with your company in the diligence? ** No, Sir; 
but that young man, my fon, has taken a place in it for Bourdeaux. 
He is going as far as Bayonne, and will perhaps vifit England before 
he returns.” In thar cafe, Sir, your fon and I may be better ac- 
quainted, ** He has already béen in your country, and {peaks youc 
language tolerably well.” 

‘* By this tisne ihe vehicle being ready, our names were called over, 
and every one took his place according to feniority; 7 ¢. the perfon 
Whole name was firit infertbed in the books of the office was entitled 
tothe firit place, and fo in rotation. But there being women and 
children, politenefs, as well as humanity, required an iniringement 
Of this regulation. Thole who were entitled to the beit places, made a 
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volentary furrender of their rights. It fomewhat furprifed me thar 
no paffports were afked for on this occafion, 

** Pafling through Paris to the darricre de l'obfervatoire, at a flow 
and folemn pace, each of us feemed abforbed in his own reflections, 
and no one appeared defirous of interrupting the filence. At the prof. 
pect of quitting this gay capital, every one wore an expreflion of regret 
on his countenance ; and for my own part, although there was nothin 
I more ardently defired than to leave the territories of the French re. 
public, I could not help participating in thefe general feelings of the 
moment. In this ftate of mind, we proceeded for at leaft a couple of 
hours; but after having advanced fome leagues into the country, the 
natural gaiety of the French chara¢ter began to preponderate over all 
fenfations of regret or forrow, and a general converfation enfued, 

** Betide the paffengers in the cabriolet, and on the top, we were 
feven perfons infide, three of whom were women, One of thefe fe. 
males was drefled in mens’ cloaths: fhe was going to join her huf- 
band at Bourdeaux. The two others had children on their knees, and 
were tar gone with child. 

«« The diligence, like moft French vehicles of that kind, alfo car- 
ried goods. it was over loaded and top-heavy, Our pace was about 
a league an hour. The firit day pafled without any particular acci- 
dent, But on the fecond, in the morning, one of the wheels giving 
way, we were overturned, within five leagues of Orleans. 

«© Ir was fingular as well as fortunate, that no perfon, not even the 
women or children, were hurt. The accident, however, had fome 
very unpleafant effects. We were detained ten hours in repairing the 
damages fultained ; and this detention deranged the ufual regularity 
of arrivals and departures at every future itage; fo tliat we had no- 
thing good to eat, and fcarcely any time to fleep, during the remain- 
der of the journey. 

«* Tt was early in the morning when our wheel broke, and we were 
_ obliged to fend to Orleans to get a new one, In the mean time we 
proceeded toa village called Artenay, about a _— from the place 
of our overthrow, where, after having got a coffee breakfaft, fome 
went to bed, and others to write to their friends at Paris. 

*« After being retrefhed by a few hours fleep, we had a very good 
dinner ferved up; which was the more remarkable, as it was the only 
good one we had from Paris to Bourdeaux. The carriage was re- 
paired by the time we had finifhed our repaft, and we fet off afrefh 
upon our journey. But it was paft four o'clock, and we mutt pafs 
through Orleans in the dark, a circumitance which we all very much 
regretted. 

«* All therefore I canfay of this city is, that it is about thirty 
leagues from Parisy contains 36,000 inhabitants, and is the chiet towa 
of the department of La Laire. 

« A league an hour was dull travelling for a man who withed for 
nothing more ardently than to quit the territories of the French re- 
public. The conductor, although apparently very faithful to his ems 
ployers, did not ftudy their interefts in effect; for he was fullen, 1m- 
pudent, and unaccommodating to the travellers. Our breakfalts, 
dinners, and fuppers were bat Wedel, owing to the accident we yd 
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met with, we never arrived at the ufual hours at thofe inns where 
me - kept in readinefs for the paffengers; and, when we did 
sew ey tO get any thing comfortable, the conductor, anxious to make 
up tor lot time, inte rrapted us much too foon with a fummons to de- 
part. The manoeuvres of the children in the coach rendered it fre- 
quently neceflary to open the windows, and the cold readered it as 
often neceffary to fhut them. 

« ‘Thefe circumftances occafioned many difputes, which however 
always terminated in a laugh or abon-mot. Inconveniences which in 
England would be deemed ferious grievances, the French, like good 
practical philofophers, endeavour to turn into fubjects of merriment, 
They would do fill better, however, if they would alfo endeavour to 
abolifh them. For the benefit of our fucceifors on the road to Bour- 
deaux, I was happy to learn, from fome ot my companions, that it 
was in contemplation to make the carriage of goods and the carriage 
of travellers henceforth two diftinct branches of commerce throughout 
the republic; and that, for the latter of thefe branches, eighty dili- 
gences, upon a new conitruction, were actually building at Paris.” 
P, 160. 


Dr. M. then proceeds to give a very amufing defcription of 
his fellow trave thers: among w hom a Gafcon makes a ‘confpi- 
cuous figure ; who, with the {tron geft provincial diale&, talked 
inc¢ effantly. “He literally”, fays Dr. M. ‘* gafconaded the 
whole way; but he licd with fo much rapidity and grace as 
to prove feldom tirefome.’ 

It would not be fair too ftri€ily to criticize the flyle of an 
author, who has been the beft part of ten years abfent from his 
country. But whatever little dete€ts may occur in his Engith, 
he has not forgotten his Scotch: for his Pretace contains the 
word ft2meous “for timely, which is current only on the north 
fide of the ‘weed. We remember long ago feeing the fame 
combination of letters ufed, as we fuppofed, for timorous; 
but to what province that ufage belongs we have not yet learn- 
ed. Of Dr. Maclean, it would be unjuft not to fay, that he 
has communicated a confiderable portion of original informa- 
tion*, in a manner generally pleafing. 





* At p. 122 is a lift of the Englith detained in France as prifoners. 


a tO p. 128. How far it is complete, or not, we have not 
arned, 
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Art. IX. An Effay, medical, philofophical, and chemical, 
on Drunkenne/s, and its Effed?s on the Human Body. By 
Thomas Trotter, M. D. late Phyfician to the Fleet, &e. 
Svo. 203 pp. 5s. Longmanand Co. 1804. 


‘THs Effay is a comment on, or amplification of, the au- 

thor’s inaugural thefis printed at Edinburgh in 1788. At 
the time of his graduation, that thefis was much commended 
by the medical profelfors in that Univerfity; in confequence 
of which, Dr. Trotter has been induced to profecute his in- 
quiries on this fubject, to the extent, and in the manner now 
fubmiued to the public. 

The fubyjeét 1s confidered under the following heads: 1, De- 
finitton of Drunkennefs; 2, the Phenomena or Symptoms 
of Drunkennefs; 3, in what Manner Vinous Spirit affects 
the living Body; 4, the Catalogue of Difeafes induced by 
Drunkennels; and, 5, the Method of correéting the Habit of 
Drunkennefs, and of treating the Drunken Paroxy{m. 

Pafling over the two firft Chapters or divifions of the fub. 
ject, we thall turn our attention to the other more interefling 
parts of this treatife. 

Under the third Chapter, where the author treats of the 
manner in which vinous {pirit affeéts the body, he obferves, 
that the inebriating quality of all liquors depend upon the 
ALCOHOL they contain, an Arabian word, which means the 
pure /pirit, feparated by repeated diflillations from all grofier 
matter. It is the produét of the vinous fermentation trom 
fugar, and can only be obtained from thofe fubftances which 
polfefs the faccharine principle. The operation of vinous 
{pirit (diluied alcohol) on the body is flated to be two-fold; 
1, intoxicating; 2, chemical. The ftimulant aétion of the 
vinous fpirit is firft exerted on the flomach, and afterwards 
{pread by fympathy from thence to the fenforium commune 
and the reft of the fyilem. The author moreover fuppofes, 
that fore of it enters the circulation by the Jafieals. ‘The 
effect is temporary delirium and infenfibility. Some enter- 
taining ftories are introduced in illuftration of this, and par- 
ticulaily in illuftration of the fact, that perfons in a itate of 
intoxtcation are capable of refilling cold, the continued action 
of which fobers them again. Refpeéting, 2, the chemical 
attion of alcohol on the human body, the author remarks 
that fuch an effeét, independent of its intoxicating powers, 
cannot be doubted. He fuppof-s thar it ** deoxygenates the 
blood in fome degree; ai leali cha. .t decompounds iis erica: 
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the arterial blood of a profetled drunkard approaching to the: 
colour of vinous, and being darker than ufual.”” Hydrogen be-' 
ing one of the component parts of alcohol, the author fufpeéts, 
that the blood of dram-drinkers is ghey ts charged with hy- 
drogen, in confequence of which he further fappéfes, that 
the quality of the biliary fecretion becomes altered, indepen- 
dent of an organic affe&tion of the liver ifelf. This, however, 

together with much of what follows, relative to the hydrogena- 

tion if we may ufe fuch an expreflion) of the fyftem, is 

merely hypothetical. The mofl curious part of this Chapter 

is that which relates to the combu/ftion of the human body, 

produced by the long and immoderate ufe of f{pirituous f 

uors, Several remarkable inftances of this kind were pub- 
lithed in the Journal de Phyfique a few years ago, and have 
been republifhed in the fixth volame of the Philofophical 
Magazine, from which laft publication the account here given 
is extracted, 


« The Countefs Cornelia Bandi, of the town of Cefena, aged 62, 
enjoyed a good ftate of health, One evening, having experienced a 
fort of drowfinefs, fhe retired to bed, and her maid remained with 
her till fhe fell afleep. Next morning when the girl entered to awaken 
her, fhe found nothing but the remains of her miftrefs in a moft 
hortid condition.. At the diftance of four feet from the bed was 
a heap of afhes, in which could be diftinguifhed the legs and arms 
untouched, Between the legs lay the head, the brain of which, toge- 
ther with half the pofterior part of the cranium, and the whole-chin, 
had been confumed ; three fingers were found in the flate of a coal 
the reft of the body was reduced to afhes, and contained no oil; the 
tallow of two candles was melted on a table, but the wicks ftiil re- 
mained, and the feet of the candleflicks were covered with a certain 
moifture. The bed was not damaged, the bed-clothes and coverlid 
were raifed up and thrown on one afide, as is the cafe when a perfon 
getsup. The furniture and tapeftry were covered with a moift kind 
of foot of the colour of afhes, which had penetrated into the drawers 
and dirtied the linen. This foot having been conveyed to a neigh- 
bouring kitchen, adhered to the walls and the utenfils, A piece of 
ead in the cupboard was covered with. it, and no dog would touch 
it, The infe€tious odour had been communicated to other apartments, 
The Annual Regifter ftates, that the Countefs Cefena was accuftomed 
to bathe all her body in camphorated fpirit of wine. Bianchini caufed 
the detail of this deplorable event to be publifhed at the time when it 
took place, and no one contradiéted it. It was alfo attefted by Scipio 
Maffei, a learned cote mporary of Bianchini, who was lar from being 
credulous; and, in the laft place, this furprifing fact was confirmed to 
the Royal Society of London by Paul Rolli. 

** An inftance of the like kind is preferved in the fame work, ina 
letter of Mr. Wilmer, {urgeou :-—** Mary Clues, aged 50, was much 
tddiGed to intoxication, Her propenfity to this vice had 3" 
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after the death of her pefband, which happened a year and 2 half be. 
fore, for about a ¢ar, fcarcely a day had pailed in the courfe of which 
the did not drink at leaft half a pint of ram or annifeed waiter, Her 
health gradwally declined, and about the beginning of February the 
was attackgd by the jaundice and coafined to her bed. “Though the 
was incapable or moc’ action, and not in a condition to work, the 
fill continued her old habit of drinking every day and fmoaking a 
pipe of twohacco. The bed in which the lay flood parallel to the 
chimney of the apartment, the diftance from it of about three feet, 
On Saturda¥ morning, the rft of March, the fell on the floor, and her 
extreme weaknels having prevented her from getting ap, fhe remained 
in that Rare till fome «ne enter d and pet her to hed. The followin 
nigh: fhe «ifhed to be left alone; a woman quitted her at half 
cleren, and, according two cuitom, fhut the door and locked it, 
She had pat on the fire two large pieces of coal, and placed a light im 
a candicitick on a chair at the head of the bed. At half after tive in 
the morning, a fmoke was {cen iffuing through the window, and the 
door being fpeedily broke open, fome flames which were in the room 
were foon extinguifhed. Between the bed and the chimney were 
found the remains of the entertunate Claes; one leg and a thigh were 
ftillentire, bat there remained nothing of the fkiu, the mufcles, and 
the vifcera. The bones of the cranium, the breaft, the frine, and the 
upper exiremities, were entirely calcined, and covered with a whitih 
eflorefeence. ‘The people were much forprifed that the farniture had 
fattained fo litle injury. The fide of the bed which was next to the 
ehimacy, had faffered the moft ; the wood of it was flightly barat, 
but the feather-bed, the clothes, and covering, were fafe. Ien- 
tered the apartment about two hours after it had been opened, and 
obferved that the wails and every thing in it were blackened; that it 
was filled with a very difagreeable vapour ; but that nothing except 
the body exhibited any ftrong traces of fire.” 

“« This inftance has great timilarity to that related by Vicq d’Azyt 
in the Evcyelopedia Mcthodigue, under the head Pathologic Anatomy of 
Man. A woman about 50 years of age, who indulged to excels ia 
fpirituous liquors, and got drunk every day betore fhe went to bed, 
was found entirely burnt and reduced to afhes. Some of the offeous 
parts only were left, but the furniture of the apartment had fuffered 
very little damage. Vaicq d’Azyr, inkead of difdclieving this phano- 
menon, adds, that there have been many other inftances of the like kind. 

«* We find alfo a circumftance of this kind in a work intitled, 42¢ 
Medica ct Philofphiea Hafnienfia ; and in the work of Henry Bohanfet, 
intitled Le Nowvean Phojphere enflammée. A woman at Paris who had 
been accuftomed for three years, to drink {pirit of wine to fach a 
degree that fhe afed no other liquor, was one day found entirely re 
duced to afhes, except the full and the extremities of the fingers. 

«* The Tranfactions of the Royal Society of London prefent alfo 
an inftance of human combuition no lefs extraordinary. It was met 
tioned at the time it happened in all the journals ; it was then attefted 
by a great number of eye-witnefles, and became the fubjec&t of many 

learned difcuflions. Three accounts of this event by different authorss 
all nearly coincide. The fact is related as follows :—** Grace - 
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the wife of a fthmonger of the parith of St, Clement, Ipfwich, aged 
about 60, had contracted a habit, which the continued for feveral . 
of coming down every night from her ded_ room, half-dreffed, to 

a pi Das the night of the oth of April, 1744, the got up from bed 
nha wi Her daughter, who flept with het, did not perceive the was 
abfent till next morning when fhe awoke, foon after which the pat on 
her clothes, and going down ioto the kitchen, fownd her mother 
firetched out on the right fide, with her head near the grate ; the body 
extended on the Hearth, with the legs on the floor, which was of deal, 
having the appearance of a log of wood, confumed by a fire without 
apparent fame. On meer i fpectacie, the girl ran in great hafte 
and poured over her mother's body fome water contained in two large 
veffels in order to extinguith the fire; while the foo'id odour and fmoke 
which exhaled from the body, almoft fuffocated fume of the neighbours 
who had hattened to the girl’s affiftance. The trunk was in fome meafure 
incinerated, and refemb'ed a heap of coals covered with white afhes. 
‘The head, the arms, the legs, and the thighs, had alfo participated in 
the burning. This woman, it is faid, had- drunk a large quantity of 
fpirituous Taos in confequence of being overjoyed to hear that one 
of her daughters had returned from Gibraltar, ‘There was no fire in 
the grate, and che candle had burnt entirely out in the focket of the 
candleftick, which was clofe to her. Befides, there were found near 
the confumed body, the clothes of a child and a paver fereen, which 
had fuftained no injury by the fire, The drefs of this woman confilled 
of a cotton gown.” 

* Le Cat, in a memoir on fpontaneous burning, mentions feveral 
other inftances of combuftion of the human body. ‘* Having,” fays 
he, ** fpent feveral months at Rheims in the years 1724 and 1726, I 
lodged at the houfe of Sieur Millet, whofe wife got intoxicated 
evety day. The domeftic economy of the family was managed by a 
pretty. young girl, which I muft not omit to remark, in order that all 
the circumitances which accompanied the fact I am about to relate 
may be better underftood, This woman was found confumed on the 2oth 
of February, 1725, at the diftance of a foot and a half from the hearth 
in her kitchen, A part of the head only, with a portion of the lower 
extremities and a few of the vertebra, had efcaped combuition. A 
foot and a half of the flooring under the body had been cunfamed ; but 
a kneading-trough and a powdering-tub, which were very near the 
body, fuftained no injury. M. Chriteen, a furgeon, examined the 
remains of the body with every judicial formality. Jean Millet, the 
hofdand, being interrogated by the judges who inftitured the inquiry 
into the affair, declared, that about eight in the evening on the roth 
of February, he had retired to reft with his wife, who not heing able 
to fleep, had gone into the kitchen, where he thought the was warm. 
ing herfelf; that, having fallen afleep, he was awakened about two 
O'clock with an infeétious odour; and that, having ron to the 
kitchen, he found the remains of his wife in the ftace deferibed in the 
Feport of the phyficians and f The judges having no fafpi- 
_ Clon of the real caufe of this event, profecuted the affair with the ute 
moft diligence. It was very unfortunate for Millet that he had a hand. 

me fervant-maid; for neither a probity nor innocence was er to 
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fave him from the fulpicion of having got rid of his wife by a con. 
terted plot, and of having arranged the reft of the circumftances in 
fach a manner as to give it the appearance of an accident. He expe- 
rienced, therefore, the whole feverity of the law; and though, by an 
appeal to a fuperior and very enlightened court, which difco. 
vered the caufe of the combuftion, he came off vitorious, he fuffered 
fo much from uneafinefs of mind, that he was obliged to pafs the ree 
mainder of his melancholy days in an hofpital.” 

«* Le Cat relates another inftance, which has a moft perfeé refem-. 
blance to the preceding :—** M. Boinneau, curé of Plerquer, near 
Dol,” fays he, ‘ w ote to me the following letter, dated Febro- 
ary 22d, 1749:—Allow me to communicate to you a faét, which 
took place here xbout a fortnight ago. Madame de Boifeon, 80 years 
of age, exceedingly meagre, who had drank nothing but fpirits for fe- 
veral years, was fitting in her elbow-chair before the fire, while her 
waiting-maid went out of the room a few moments. On her re- 
turn, fecing her miftrefs on fire, fhe immediately gave an alarm; and 
fome people having cone to her affiftance, one of them endeavoured to 
extinguifh the flames with his hands, but they adhered to it as if ic 
had been dipped in bvandy or oil on fire. Water was brought, and 
thrown on the lady in abundance; yet the fire appeared more violent, 
and was not extinguifhed till the whole flefh had been confumed. 
Her tkeleton, exceedingly black, remained entire in the chair, which 
was only a liule fcorched; one leg only, and the two hands, detached 
themfelves from the reft of the bones. It is not known whether her 
clothes had caught fire by approaching the grate. The lady was in 
the fame place in which the fat every day ; there was no extraordinary 
fire, and fhe had not fallen, What makes me fuppofe that the ufe of 
ot might have preduced this cffeét is, that I have been affured, 
that at the gate of Dinan, an accident of the like kind happened to 
another woman under fimilar circumftances.” P. 65. 


* The following infance, recorded in the Journal de Medicine, 
(vol. lix. p. 140,) took place in Caén, and is thus related by Merille, 
a furgeon of that city, ftill alive: ‘ Being requefted, on the 3d of 
June, 1782, by the king’s officers, to draw up a report of the ftate in 
which I tound Mademoiielle ‘Thuars, who was faid to have been burnt, 
I made the following obfervations :—The body lay with the crown of 
the head refting againft one of the andirons, at the diftance of eighteen 
inches from the fire, the remainder of the body was placed obliquely 
before the chimney, the whole being nothing but a mafs of athes. 
Even the moft folid bones had loft their form and confiftence; none 
of them could be diftinguifhed except the coronal, the two parietal 
bones, the two lumbar veriebra, a portion ef the tibia, and a part 
of the omoplate; and thefe even were fo calcined, that they became 
duft by the leaft preffare, The right foot was found entire, and 
fcorched at its upper junction ; the left was more burnt. ‘The day 
was cold, but there was nothing in the grate except two or three bits 
of ‘wood about an inch diameter, burnt in the middle. None of the 
furniture in the apartment wasdamaged, ‘The chair on which Made- 
moifelle Thuars had been fitting was found at the diftance of — 
rom 
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from her, and abfolutely untouched. I mutt here obferve, that this 
lady was exceedingly corpulent ; that fhe was above fixty years of age, 
and much addi¢ted to fpiritoous liquors; that the day of her deach 
fhe had drunk three bortles ot wine and about a bottle of brandy ; and 
tha: the confumption of the body had taken place in lefs than feven 
hours, though, according tv appearance, nothing around the body 
was barnt but the clothes.” P. 77. 


The quantity of hydrogen accumulated in the bodies of 
thefe people, in pT ftom 2 of their abufe in f{pirituous li- 
quors, is f{uppofed to have rendered their bodies fufceptible of 
being brought into combuftion. 

In Chap. 1v. we have a catalogue of the difeafes induced 
Y drunkenne s; namely, se epilepfy, oneirodynia 
(frightful dreams), phrenitis, gaftritis, enteritis, hepatitis, 
gout, fchirrus of the bowels, jaundice, indigeflion, dropfy, 
emaciation, fyncope and palpiation, diabetes, palfy, mad- 
nefs, idiotifm, melancholy, &c. &c. in fhort, as many ills 
os (or perhaps more than) were contained in Pandora’s 

x! . 

Chap. v. treats of the method of correéting the habit of 
intoxication, with this appropriate quotation from Arm. 
flrong : 


** We curfe not wine; the vile excefs we blame.” 


After fome refle&tions on the progrefs of vinous potation in 
different countries, and on the prefent flate of fociety in this: 
country (which, according to the author’s views, leans to con- 
viviality, and confequently to intemperance), -he animadverts 
with much feverity on the pernicious cuftom which prevails 
among fome nurfes, and in many families, of giving ftrong 
drinks to children; and maintains, that ‘* ardent fpirits, wine, 
and fermented liquors of all kinds, ought to be excluded from 
the diet of infancy, childhood, and youth’. He is further of 
opinion, ‘ that no man in health can need wine till he arrives | 
at forty. He may then begin with two glaffes in the day; at 
fifty, he may add two more; and at fixty, he may go to the 
length of fix glaffes per diem; but he fhould not exceed that 
peers , even though he fhould live to a hundred”, We 

ould be forry to be thought the advocates of intemperance, 
but we fear Dr. Trotter’s dofes will be deemed tog {paring "y 
the majority of his readers. Some. conititutions are not fo 
eafily MffeGted by wine, and other ftimulants, as others; 
and therefore, though two glaffes may be regarded as guan- 
tum fufficit to one man of forty, it may require four 


plaffes to produce a correfponding effeft upon r gs of 
rty. 
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forry. Nor do we admit, asa general rule, that a man of fixt 
requires, or fhould be allowed, more wine than a man of fifty. 
We are not unacquainted w ith the principles (the Brunonian} 
which ferve as the bafis of thefe direétions; but we have ous 
doubts as to their validity, in all the points to which they have 
been applied. There are, however, fome excellent remarks 
in this Chapter, which well deferve the attentive confideration 
of every man who lives much with, or after the fafhion of, the 
eafy and affluent part of the world. 

Contrary to the opinion of many people, Dr. Trotter thinks 
that even the -powers of the imagination (to fay nothing of 
other faculties of the mind) are not affifted by wine. He ac- 
knowledges, indeed, that many of the poets (we might add alfo 
orators) of ancient Greece and Rome, befides fame modern 
phyficians and philofophers, fuch as Haller and Hoffman, 
may be cited againit him. ‘The mufe of Darwin (he fays) re- 
ceived no infpiration trom Bacchus,—true; but Darwin was 
** rather a grofs eaier, and made atpenids for the want of vi- 
nous flimulus by confuming large quantities of animal food.” 

It has hitherto been a maxim with phyficians, that perfons 
given to ebriety muft be weaned from the habit of {trong pota- 
tion by degrees, and notallat once. This writer maintains the 
contrary. The vinous flimulus, he afferts, may be fafely relin- 
quilhed at once. His arguments in fupport of this praétice appear 
to us by no means convincing, unlels indeed fome other kind of 
flimulus, taken into the lomach, be fubftituted in place of the 
alcohol. Bringing a man fuddenly out of * an unwholefome 

and unventilated dungeon” into the open air is not an applica- 
ble analogy. The proper analogy 1s, expofing a man, long 
accuflomed to a warm temperature, or to warm clothing, all 
atoncetoa grea degree ot cold, er to thin garments. No 
cautious phyfician would advile this, The direétions, in every 
other refpetis, we approve. 

This treaile, undoubtedly, refle&ts much credit 0 its 
author; and we ee bate hope i it may operate as a check upon 
perfons who, wirhout being aware of the confequences, 1m- 
perceptibly fall int: th e habit of intemperance. Ot the phi- 
Detecfon pic intentions of the wrner, no doubt can be enter- 
tamed; yer he mutt allow us to fav, that he has introduced 
too much colouring; that he writes too much in the charaéter 
of one who views only the wortt fide of the fubjeét ; that he 
has nor at all times iuthciently difcriminated between the ufe 
and abufe of wine, and other fermented liquors; that he has 
not made due allowances for difference of climate, and differ- 
ence of confliiution; and that, impreiled with the idea of its 
pernicious influence, he has almofl prohibited even an occa- 
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flonal and moderate enjoyment of that. which, properly ufed, 
may exhilarate without injury, 1s in fome inftances beneficial, 
ne like other indulgencies of the table, becomes pernicious 
only by indifcreet or vicious excels. 





— 


Art. X. Sermons, compofed for Country Congregations, 
By the Reverend Edward Nares, 4. M. ReGor of Bidden- 
den, in the County of Kent, and late Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 410pp. 78. Rivingtons. 1803. 


THOUGH the author of thefe difcourfes is led, by fituation 

and duty, to compofe them for country congregations, he 
has given fufficien: proo! that he is capable of addrefling him, 
felf to learned audiences. Three years ago he publifhed, at 
firft without a name, but foon after with public avowal of 
himfelt as the author, a treatife, in which learning and in- 
genuity were admirably combined, and employed with a 
modefty which gave frefh interefl to the work. Jt was en- 
titled ** Eis @vos, sis Meoirns, (OF One God, One Mediator), 
being an Autempt to fhow how far the philofophical Notion 
of a Plurality of Worlds is confiflent, or not fo, with the Lart- 
guage of the Holy Scriptures.”* The _—— of modern 
philofophy, which peers in that work to be combined 
with the knowledge of ancient languages, and of the Serip- 
tures, has doubtiefs led to the appointment of the author to 
preach the Bamprtonian Le€tures at Oxford: an appointment 
at which we rejoice, as we doubt not that it will prove ho- 
nourable to the preacher and the Univerfity, and beneficial to 
the public. 

In writing for his country parifh, and fiinilar fituations, 
this author has fo far written below himfelf, that he has fuf- 
fered careleffneffes of expreffion to efcape from his pen, 
which he would doubtlefs have removed by correétion, had he 
been compofing for more formidable critics. That thefe have 
been fuffered to pafs through the prefs, was probably owing 
to fome inconvenience or interruption at the time of printing, 
which we partly know to have been the cafe. One evident 
mark of this fatt, even to the eye, is the want of thofe breaks 
and divifions of the matter into paragraphs, which are ufual in 
printed Sermons, and much affift the attention and recolleétian 
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* This book was noticed by us, with due praife, in opr eighteenth 
volume, p. 465, before the author had declared himfelf. ; 
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of the reader. Moft of thefe Sermons are printed without any 
interruption of the page, from the beginning to the end; a fin. 

ularity for which nothing can account, but fuch caufes as we 
Cte already fuggefted. At the fame time, even in writin 
for his humbler congregations, the author who is capable of 
higher things not unfrequently appears ; and a futhcient pro. 
poruon of new and valuable matter 1s introduced, to juftify 
the addrefs of the volume to the higheft female patronage in 
the kingdom. | 

The Sermons are 22 in number; and, as we cannot go into 
the detail of matters fo various, we fhall briefly recite the fub- 
jefis, and fubjoin one or two fpecimens. The fubjetis 
are, 1. On the Folly of flighting Aivice. 2. On the good 
Effeéts of Religion. 3. Sin without Excufe. 4. On the Se. 
curity arifing from a religious Courfe of Life. 5. On the 
Sabbath. 6. Onthe Catechilm. 7, 8. On Example. 9.On 
Contentment. 10. On Old Age. 11. On doing what we 
will with our own. 12. A Funeral Sermon. 13, 14. On 
ood Works. 15. The Folly of mocking at Sin. 16. The 
Sastiiedes 17. The good Samaritan. 18. The unjutt Stew- 
ard. 1g. For the fourth Sunday in Advent. 20. For Chrift- 
mas Day. 21. Commencement of the Year*. 22. (in the 
Thankfgiving Day in 1798. Of. thefe difcourfes, the lait has 
been printed before, though not given to the public at larget; 
the refl are now firft printed. - 

Of the fubjeéts here enumerated, that of the eleventh Ser- 
mon.is perhaps the only one that has much novelty in itfelf, 
though many are treated in a novel manner. It cannot in- 
deed happen, in the nature of things, that a new Subject of ad- 
monition can often be difcovered by a preacher; new argu- 
ments and new illuttrauons are the utmoft that can be 
expected ; and even when we are told here, that “ there is 
but ONE BeinG in the univerfe” who can properly be faid to 
have any thing of his own, though it wears the appearance of 
novelty, it is only a new and firtking pofition of a very old 
truth. ‘The author begins by pointing out that /ife and health 
are not our own; which he illuftrates fufficiently by the cafes 
of the fuicide, the duellift, and (to bring it more to his ruftic 
auditors) the def{perate combatant in dangerous and unnecel- 
fary contelts. Lule is not our own, he argues, to fhorten by 
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* This Sermon was preached at Oxford, 1796, and therefore does 
not properly belong to the clafs of rural difcourfes. 
+ It was noticed, however, by us, vol. xii. ». 676. 
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intemperance, any more than by violence; which he illu 
trates by afuggeflion by no means common. 


«* If the fabric of our mortal bodies is fo conftruéted, as that, by 
care and management, they may reafonably be expected to lat ** three- 
feore years and ten’, {o much we may conceive to be the common term 
afigned for our trial and probation; and what right can we have 
to abridge it?” P. 185. 


Time is next confidered, as among the things which are by 
no means our own, to difpofe of as we will; our /amales are 
alfo trufts committed to our care*; nor are even the animals 
which we breed or purchafe fo far our own, as to authorize us 
to treat them with cruelty. This is a topic peculiarly fuited 
to the inftru€tion of farmers and their dometlics, who fome- 
times make a dreadful abufe of their power over what can 
hardly be called, in other refpeéts, the ¢nferzor creation. The 
admonition is here urged with equal force and humanity. It 
is followed by a caution gta, our worldly goods, which 
are not our own to waile or abule; and the difcourfe con- 
cludes by fhowing that, in a fublimer fenfe alfo, we are not 
our own, fince we have been purchafed by the blood of 
Chriit, according to the words ot the Apofile, 1 Cor. vi. 19, 
20, with which this ufeful Sermon very ftrikingly concludes. 

In the Sermon on Chriftmas-Day (Sermon 20) Mr. N. 
touches upon the ground which formed the fubjeét of his dif- 
fertation above-mentioned, and he proceeds upon it with good 
effeft. As the one work is thus connetied with the other, 
we fhall cite this paflage. 


** Jefus Chrift came down from heaven to be “* the propitiation for 
our fins, and not for our's only, but alfo for the fins of the whole world,” 
This is St. John’s account of the miffion of our Lord. And'St. Peter, 
we know, affirmed before the rulers of the Jews, Adts iv. 12, ** that 
there is falvation in none other except Fefas of Nazareth; for theve is none 
other name given among men whereby we muft be faved.” Now it is 
often an enquiry made, how are thofe holy patriarchs and virtuous 
heathens, who lived before the coming of our blefled Saviour, to re- 
ceive the benefis of his redemption? ‘There might be fome reafon 
in the enquiry, it Chrift had been mere man. If he had come merely 
to fet us an example of a good moral life, or even to fatisfy our doubts 
as to our future refurreftion by his own refurreClion from the grave. 
For how could thefe benefits be reflected back upon thofe who had 
finifhed their courfe of life long before his appearance? But when 
we come to confider that Chrift was in exiftence ** before all worlds”, 
that he was ‘* de the very beginning with God", that ** by bim all 
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* In p. 191 is a remarkable error of the prefs, L. 9, comdué for con- 
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things were mad>, and that without him was not any thing made ibat eva; 
made,’ which is the account the Evangelitt St. Jon furcier gives us of 
him, then we mty calily conceive thar, in fact, all che generations of 
men, that have ever lived on the face of the whole earth, lived fubfe. 
quently to the ereat fcheme of Chriftian redemption. That long 
before A rah m was, Chrift exited in the glory of his Father, as he 
himiclt satimated in his reply to the Jews, John viii. 58 :—he exifted 
before the tempter, through whofe fc ductions our firft parents fell. This 
alio, in no obfcure terms, he intimates himfelf; ** J bebeld Satan’, 
fays he, ‘* as lightning fall from heaven,” Luke x. 18. He exifted 
before David, for Davai himfelf called him his Lord —(Sce Marth. xxii, 
43. 44 45). He was before John the Baptiit, if we may believe the 
teltimony of the Baprift himfelt ; though, as to his earthly miniftry, 
the latter was emphatically denominated the forerunner of the Meffiah ; 
and as to our Lori's aétual coming in the fi. th, he was not before the 
Baprift in this b ftance, nor yet in his character of a Prophet. Here 
then we get a glorious view of the method of God’s difpenfations, 
We know nothing of the bounds and extent of the creation. The 
lobe we dwell upon may perhaps be but one out of millions of mil- 
a. all inhabited, for what we know, by beings like ourfelves, We 
muft not be too bold in our conjeSures ; but what a {cere does it open 
to us, if we may but conceive that he who became manifeft in the fieh 
here, may have been she Saviour and Redeemer of at] thefe worlds! 
One myttery is no greater than another. That only is a my ftery which 
We have not at pref nt powers to penetrate and comprehend ; but when, 
with becowieg humility, we are tempted to ery out, “* Lord, what is 
man, thet thou focula'ft fo regard him’, as to fend thy own Son into 
the wor'!d to redeem us from fin and mifery ?—it is well at leaft to 
gather confi fence rom the dignity of him who condefcen‘ed to take 
our nature upow him. The aflumption of the flefh uniced the creature 
with its Crea or; fin was vanquifhed, anc death deftroved ; and if we 
may at all fuppole chat the everlafting Son of God has been the Re- 
deemer of other worlds, the grea fcheme of rede nption will ap ear 
to have been intrmaely connected throughout with the creation of the 
univerfe, We know of a cersainty, without any laboured or intricate 
difeufion of the matter, that it has pleafed God to create a race of 
beings, eo owed with raf n, and, as to ala moral purpo es, unqueftion- 
ably tree agents ; capable, ther_fore, of falling ; capable ot ditobedie 
ence, fin, tranfgretiion, but to have created fuch a race, without pro- 
viding in fome way for their after recovery, though the power and 
will of God know n> limits, yet we may prefume to fay, fach a dif- 
senfation of ihimys would have app ared inconfiltent with fome of his 
bri shieft attrsbues. The Gofpel of our bleffed Saviour then feems 
to fet the woole in its proper light. Creation and redemption weat 
hand in hand. He by whom a'l things were made, the ficond perfon 
of ‘he G dhead, was, m the intentions of Providence, “* she Lamb 
fain from the fourdatton of the world,”. When (as at this time, this fo- 
lemn fe fon of our commemoration) he really cane into the world, 
was miracul ufl. bora of a pure Virgin, and took our nature upon 
him, thea the great +t of redemption was vifibly accomplifhed—then 
“Ged wai mani ia the fife’; for, as we read elfewhere, ‘* Ged 
Wwe! 
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qwas in Chrift, reconciling the world to bimfelf.” Great ts the myflery of 

linefs / that is, it is grand in all its parts, magnificent tn all its pur- 
pofes, ftupendoufly above our comprehenfion at prefent, anu far ex- 
ceeding our utmoft merits and deferts; yet no greater a myitery, as to 
its pofiibility, than a thoufand natural effects that pafs before our eyes,” 
P. 3516 


The Sermon preached at Oxtord (Serm. 21) has fome origi- 
nal ideas in it; end has merit alfo, in bringing forward to obfer- 
vation the cogent argument of Browne, inthe Re/tgio Medica, 
recommending the offering up of our devotions betore we go 
toreft. ‘ Sleep”, fays that writer, “ 1s fo like death, that we 
fhould not dare to truft it without our prayers. This”, fays 
the preacher, “‘ is an elegant obfervation, and as juft as it is 
elegant.” P. 367. Without dwelling further on the charac- 
teriftics of thefe difcourfes, we fhall recommend the volume, 
not as the fruit of learned labour, nor as containing taulilefs 
models of compofition, but as conveying much good, and fome 
new advice, in language generally clear and pleafiag. 
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Art. XI. The Rasfing of fairus’s Daughter. A Poem. 
By Francis Wrangham, M. A. To which is annexed, a 
Short Memoir, inter/perfed with a few poetical Productions, 
of the late Caroline Symmons. 8vo. 9s. 6d. Mawman. 
1804. 


E, are induced to give this publicatién a place among our 

principal articles, from emotions of refpect toa very 
great favourite of the Mufes, prematurely taken from the 
world, in the bloom of youth and beauty. The firft' part of 
the traét contains a poem on the Raifing of Jairus’s Daughter, 
by Mr. Wrangham, which was aandied to enter the com- 
petition for Seaton’s Prize Poem at Cambridge, which 
prize the author had before, and more.than once, obtained. 
From fome error or accident, in point of time, it failed of its 
objeét; and is now printed principally, as it fhould feem, for 
the opportunity of introducing to the public notice, fome in- 
terefling amecdotes, and fome fpecimens of the poetical 
talents, of Mifs Caroline Symmons, daughter of the Rey. 
Dr. Symmons. The fubjeét of Mr. Wrangham’s poem is 
peculiarly appofite, as this young lady, at the early age of 
fourteen, fell a viétim to a pukmonary complaint. The Raif- 
ing of Jairus’s Daughter is an animated effufion, and contains 
fome very happy thoughts, expreffed with claflical tafte and 
great energy. ‘The following is particularly happy. 
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** Borne on thar figh, her gentle fpirit rofe, 
Buoyant through yon blue concave, and fhook off, 
‘Half angel ere it fled its beauteous clay, 

To its br'ght home by fitter feraphs led, 

And by glad myriads of the fainted juft 

Greeted with hymns of triumph. So the lark, 
Late in fome funlefs cottage-nook confin’d, 

The toy of froward youth; if chance throw wide 
Its prifon doors, and bid the captive range, 

Free as its kindred choir, with ftrange delight 
Hears and obeys, and foaring to the fies, 

Floats on light plume amid the liquid noon,” 


It were eafy to give other pleafing fpecimens from this 
poem, but we haften to the Memoir at the end. Mifs Sym. 
mons from her infancy exhibited proofs of very extraordinary 
powers of intellect. At the age of eleven, fhe produced a 
compoliiion which, as the produétion of a child, we think, 
with the ediuor, really wonderful. When yet fhort of the 
age of Jatrus’s daughter, fhe compofed a flory, in the heroic 
meafure, of more than five hundred harmonious lines. ‘Lhe 


following pathetic verfes were written in the year 1800, in 
the author's twelfth year. 


‘6 THE FLOWER GIRL’S CRY. 
** Come bay my wood hare-bells, my cowflips come buy ; 
O take my carnations and jeffamines fweet ; 
Left their beauties fhould wither, their perfumes fhould die, 
Ah! f{natch'd, like myfelf, from their native retreat. 


** O ye who in pleafure and luxury live, 
Whofe bofoms would fink beneath half my fad woes ; 
Ah! deign to my cry a kind anfwer to give, 
And fhed a fote tear for the fate of poor Rofe. 
** Yet once were my days happy, fweet, and ferene, 
And once have | tafted the baim of repofe ; 
But now on my cheek meagre famine iy feen, 
And anguith prevails in the bofom of Rofe. 


** Then buy my wood hare-bells, my cowflips come buy ; 
O take my carnations and jeffamines fweet; 

Left their beautics fhould wither, their perfumes fhould die, 
Ah! fnatch'd, like myfelf, from their native retreat.” 


At this period her health — to decline, and to give her 
parents and friends ferious caufe of alarm; but the flill cont- 
nued to exercife her fine powers, of which two more fhort 
{pecimens {hall be inferted., 


‘* To Memory. 
Hail Memory ! celeftial maid, 
Who loveft with folitude to dwell, 
Under the mountain’s ragged fhade, 


Retired within thy penfive cell, O thou, 
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O thou, my mingled joy and woe, 
Sweet fource of every burtting figh! 
Who bidd’tt thefe filent forrows fiow ; 
Hail, heaven- born foothing Memory ! 


The tky is clad in tendereft blue, 

And Zephyr fpreads his balmy wing : 
‘The bending floweret weeps with dew ; 
The bird's {oft fong falutes the fpring. 


Yet far retired from this gay fcene, 
From folitude and thee I feek 

My friend’s foft figh, her {mile ferene, 
Her {peaking eye, her moiftened cheek. 


Come then, and footh my labouring heart ! 
Come awful power! come fweetett maid ! 
O hafte, my Lucia’s {mile impart, 

And leave the mountain’s ragged fhade.” 


‘ Tue Hare-Be ct. 


In fpring’s green lap there blooms a flower, 

Whofe cups imbibe each vernal fhower ; 

Who fips frefh nature’s balmy dew, 

Clad io her fweeteft, pureft blue: 

Yet fhuns the ruddy beam of morning, 

The thaggy wood’s brown fhade adorning. 

Simple flowerets! child of May! 

Though hid from the broad eye of day ; 

Though doomed to wafte thofe penfive graces 

In the wild wood’s dark embraces; 

In defert air thy fweets to fhed, 

Unnoticed droop the languid head ;— 

Sull nature’s darling thou’lt remain : 

She feeds thee with her fofteft rain ; 

Fills each fweet bell with honied tears, 

With genial gales thy blofiom cheers. 

Still then untold thy bafhfa! charms, 

In yon deep thicket’s circling arms : 

Far from the common eye’s coarfe glare, 

No heedlefs hand fhall harm thee there. 

Still then avoid the gaudy fcene, 

The flaunting fun, th’embroidered green ; 
And bloom and fade, with chafte referve unfeen.” 


In February, 1803, a cough, accompanied with fever, re- 
duced this excellent young lady to the laft lage of human de- 
bility ; on the firft of June the died. She was not alone dif- 
tinguifhed by her talents, but was in every other refpeét enti- 
tled to admiration and love. She poffeffed the molt attive 
benevolence, a refined fenfibility, and the greatnefs goodnefs 


of heart. ' 
This 
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This elegant tribute to her memory does great honour tg 
the editor, who tells the tale of grief and tendernefs in a 
fimple and unaffeéted flyle. We are happy to do our part in 
re{cuing from general oblivion, a name of worth and genius, 
which, among thofe by whom it was known, will not cafily be 
forgotten, 

Av engraving of Milfs Symmons, from the original marble 
of Nollekens, is prefixed to and adorns the work. 
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Art. XI. FEeclefe Anglcane Articulus XVII. de Pradefti- 
natrone et Eleclione, cum quibufdamexcerptrs e Calvrini Infli- 
tutiontbus, collatus. Bathonix: ex typographia S. Hazard. 
Svo. ig pp. 1802. 


T= objeét of this pamphlet is to prove, that our reformers 

aid peculiar deterence to the fentiments and language of 
Calvin*, when drawing up the Articles of the Church ot Eng. 
land. We cannot fay that the anonymous author has either 
fucceeded in his attempt, or argued with that fairnefs which 
indicates a lover of truih. He has confined his .labours toa 
collation of the 17th Article, with certain extra€&ls from the 
Jniluutions of Calvin; but the extra&ts do not follow each 
oiher in the order in which they occur in the work from 
which they are taken; and, therefore, fome of them, in 
their mfulated flate, feem to teach a dofirine very different 
from that which was taught by their author. The pam- 
phiet, we are told, was fubmitted, before publication, to a 
prefbyter of the Church of England (Q. Mr. Overton of 
Dr. Haweis?) who expreffed his opinion of it in the follow- 
ing words : 

“* Permulti fe judices proferunt dofiring Calviniflice, qui nunquam 
inftituta Calvini confuluere. Quifquis articulos fidei ecclefix Angli- 
canz cum {criptis illius reformatoris celeberrimi comparabit, percipiet 
non dogmatum folummodo, fed et verborum fimilitudinem ; adeo ut 
non dubitare licet guinlli, qui noftram fanam do@trine formam com- 

fuerunt, antiftitis hujus infi:uta coram oculis habuere: et certe du- 
een poflimus xque, an Calvinus ipfe Calvinifta habesi debet, ac fi 
articulus decimus.-feptimus continet doctrinam veré et explicité Calvin- 
ifticam. Appello columnas fequentes, candidé comparandos.” 


This is furely confident language ; but confidence of affer- 
tion is not proof. This author, whofe collation is here faid to 
have been fo candidly made, compares with the introduction 
to our Article the following paflage from the Inftiutes, 





* A fimilar affertion, thrown out long ago, was anfwered at large 


by Bithop Bull; fee his Life by Nelfon, p. 2 
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prudently omitting what we have printed in the italic charac- 
ter. 


« Quod ergo fcriptura claré oftendit dicimus, zterno et immuta- 
bili confilio Deum femel conttituifle quos olim femel «ffumere vellet in 
falutem, guos rurfum exitio devovere. Hoc confilium quoad elefos in 
gratuita ¢jus mifericordia fundatum effe aoa nulla humandy dignitatis 
refprtiu, quos vero damnationi addntt, bis juflo quidem et irreprebenfbili, 
fed incomprebenfibili ipfius judicio, vite aditum precludi.” Lib. 3, ¢. 21, 
§ 7 

It is not uncommon among keen polemics of every deferip- 
tion to quote from works, to which they appeal, fuch paflages 
only as fuit their purpofe, and to fupprefs thofe winch iy 
their antagonifts might be employed again{t them. We are 
not, therefore, furprifed at this author’s omitting what is here 
faid by his mafter, of God’s fhutting up the entrance to life 
from thofe whom he adjudges to damnation; but we cannot 
help thinking that he went too far, when he broke off his 

uotation in the middle of a fentence. The words gues rur- 
yo exitto devovere, form an effential part of the femence 
which he has quoted, which, without them, is liable to be un- 
derftood in a fenfe very different from that in which by its 
author it was meant to be underftood. But if the Calvinifin 
of our Church cannot be maintained but by arts of this kind, 
we may furely call it in queflion, in oppofition evcn to this 
author/and his friend, without queflioning, at the fame time, 
“ the Calvinifm of Calvin himfelf’’! 

Such is the firft extra@t trom the Inflitutes, which is here 
compared with the language of the Article. The fecond is 
nothing’ to the purpofe, becaufe, taken by itfelf, it ex refles a 
fentiment which no Englifh Arminian has ever called in 
queftion ; but the third furnifhes another proof of this au- 
thor’s addrefs. It is taken from the firft feétion of the twenty- 
fourth chapter of the third book, and is there introduced by 
the words which the reader will here find in ‘italics. 

*€ Sed ut res melius elucefcat, tum de eleforum vocatione, tum de exca- 
catione et induratione impiorum agendum ef; et de privve quidem jam ali- 
quid differni, eorum errorem refellens, quibus generalier promffinum vi- 
detur equare totum humanam genus. A‘qui non abfque delectu elettio- 
nem, quam in feipfo aliogui abfconditam haber, vocatione denum fua 
Deus manifeftat: quam ideo appellare propric licet ejus tellificati- 
onem.”” 

The prudence difplayed in the omiffion of the former of 
thefe fentences was great, on various accounts. Had the 
teader found it prefixed to the words, aiqui non abfque, &c. 
he might have been induced to have recourfe to the /nflitutes 

themfelves, 
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themfélves, and to read the whole chapter, great part of which 
treats of the decree of reprobation, and of God's dea. ing 
with thofe, ‘* qnos in vite contumeliam et mortis exiium 
creavit.”” Evws, fays Calvin, ut in finem fuam perveniant nunc 
AUDIENDI VEKBI SUI FACULTATE PRIVAT: nunc EJUS PRA- 
DICATIONE MAGIS EXCEZCAT ET OBSTUPEFACIT ; but, accord- 
ing to Sir Richard Hill, Mr. Overton, and the other heads of 
the Englifh Calvinilts, this is not the dotirine of our Church, 
Had ‘his author, therefore, by quoting the words which he 
has wilely omirted, led his reader to difcover that it 2s the 
doétrine of (alvin, he would have given the lie to the affertion 
of his friend—** ut certe dubnare pofimus eque, an Calvinus 
ipfe Calvinilta haberi debet, ac articulus 17 continet doétri- 
nem vere et explicite Calvinifticam’”! But this is the leaft of 
the inconveniences «vhich would have refulted from quotin 
the fentence which bas been fo judicioufly omitted. Tn that 
fentence, the opinion of thofe who confider the promifes of 
God as generally addreiled to mankind, without refpe& of 
erfons, is pronounced an error, which Calvin declares that 
he had already refuted; but in our Article it is faid, that “ we 
muft receive God's promifes in fuch wife as they be generally 
fet forth to us in holy fcripture.” 
As of the fame import with this claufe of the Article, the au- 
thor quotes the following paflage of the Inflitutes, omitting, 
as ufual, what is not for his purpofe. 


«© Nam etfi ad Dei invocationem nos animet eleGionis fides: ubi tamen 
amta concipimius eam obtrudere Deo pa poftirum effe, vel hac canditine pas 
cifci, Domine, A elefus jum, me audies: guande fuis pr ymiflionibus vult 
(Deus) nos fle contentos, neque alibi quzrere an futvrus fit nobis ex- 
orabilis, Hac prudentia nose multis layueis expediet fi in reGlum ufum 
actommodare fcimus quod rede fcriptum eft: nom autem inconfiderati hue 


illuc trabemus quod roftringi debuerat.” Lib. 3; ¢. 243 § 5. 


This paffage, as the reader muft perceive, when taken en- 
tire, relates to fomething yery different from the concluding 
claufe of our 17th Arucle. It is Calvin’s anfwer to thofe 
who might have objetied to his doétrine of predeftination, 
that it renders prayer not only ufelefs but abfurd; and it is 
perhaps the belt folution that could be given of the difficulty, 
as it affects the private prayers of individuals, who cannot 
know whether they be of the ededé or reprobate. But does it 
reconcile to that doftrine the propriety of fuch public prayers 
as that it ‘* may pleafe God to have mercy upon a/l men”; 
upon “ all fews, Turks, infidels, and heretics’; and that the 
fins-of dying men, which if to be pardoned at all have already 
been pardoned by an eternal and irrevocable decree, ‘* may 
be doue away by liis mercy, and their pardon fealed in heaven, 
before 
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before they go hence, and be no more feen”? We trow 


To this method of mutilating paffages quoted in fupport of 
any opinion, we ftrongly objeét, becaufe fuch mutilation ne- 
cellarily alters the fenfe of the original author; but we objeé& 
likewife to the order in which the extraéts from the Inftitutes 
are here ftrung together. 

The purpofe ey the 17th Article is to give a fummary of the 

doftrine of predeftination as it is to be received in the Church 
of England; and, as Calvin has, on various occafions, given a 
fummary of his doftrine on the fame myfterious fubjett, the 
author, if he had meant to deal fairly with his readers, would 
have made his comparifon between the two /ummaries. In- 
flead of this, he has printed the Latin edition of the Article in 
one column, afvtt oppolite to it, in another, 1. a mutilated fen- 
tence from the 7th feétion of the 21ft chapter of the third book 
of the Inftitutes; 2. a mutilated paflage from the 5th feétion 
of the 24th chapter of the fame book; g. an extraé from the 
ift fe€tion of the 24th chapter; to which are added, from the 
7th fe€tion of the 21ft chapter of the fame book, two fentences 
torn from their context, and therefore diftorted from their 
meaning; 4. a paflage from the 12th feftion of the 2gd chapter 
of the cs book; 5. avery fhort fentence from the 5th fec- 
tion of the e4th chapter ; é. the concluding fentence of the 
id fe€tion ; to which is added, a long but mutilated extraét 
rom the 4th feétion of the fame chapter; and, 7. a mutilated 
fentence from the 5th fe&tion of the fame chapter of the gd 
book; to which is added, a fentence from the sth feétion of 
the 17th chapter of the firft book of the Inftitutes! 

It is thus that the prefent author candidly compares the 
7th Article of our church with the Inflitutes of Calvin; and 
proves that the doétrine, and even the language, of the former 
was fuggelted by the latter! By the fame mode of collation, 
we would undertake to prove, that great part at leaft of the 
doftrine of both was fuggefted by the Koran, the author of 
which is well known 0 have been an unconditional predefti- 
harian, as zealous as the apoftle of Geneva, or any of his fol- 
lowers. There was, however, no neceffity for adopting this 
very extraordinary method, to afcertain whether the doétrine 
of the Article be ¢ru/y and explicitly Calviniftical; for the au- 
thor of the Inftitutes has, in a few conne@ed fentences, given 
a perfpicuous fummary of his do€trine, which our readers 
may compare witlr the Article at their leifure. 

** Predeftinationem vocamus zternum Dei decretum, quo apud fe 
conftitutum habuit quid de KT a homine fieri vellet. Non 

enim 
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enim pari conditione creantur omnes: fed aliis vita xterna, aliis dam- 
natio xterna przordinatur. Itaque prout in aleratrum finem quif. 
que conditus eft, ita vel ad vitam vel ad mortem predeftinatum dick 
mus.” Lib, 3; c. 213 § 5. ’ 





Art. XIII. The Bardic Mufeum of Primitive Britifh Lite. 
rature, and other admirable Rarities, forming the Second 
Volume of the mufical, poetical, and hiforical, Relics of 
the Welfh Bards and Druids: drawn from authentic Do. 
cuments of remote Antiquity (with great pains now refcued 

Jrom Oblivion) and never before publifhed. Containing 
the Bardic Triads, Hiftoric Odes, Eulogies, Songs, Elegies, 
Memorials of the Tombs of the Warriors, of King Arthur 
and his Knights, Regahas, the Wonders o Wales, Be. 
with Enghfh Tranflations and hijtoric Hyhraton 3s Lhe. 
wife the ancient War-Tunes of the Bards, viz. Hymns, 
Puflorals, Figs, and Delights ; to thefe national Melodies 
are added, new Baffes, with Variations; for the Harp or 
Hlarpfichord, Violin or Flute (dedicated, by Permifion, to 
his Royal Iaghne/s the Prince of Wales). By Edward 
Jones, Bard to the Prince. l. 5s. Sold at No. 3, in 
Green-Street, near Grofvenor-Square. 1802. 


T an early period of our Review, we had occafion to no- 
tice and to commend the firft volume of this excellent 
work*, We then obferved, that the Bards were only the 
fecond clafs of Druids, who were divided into three orders: 
1, The Derwydd; 2. the Barrd; 9. the Ovydd; and Bre 
an extraét, to fhow the derivation and meaning of thofe Bri- 
tifh words. In the prefent work, Mr. J: commences with an 
Introdu@tion to the Bardic Relics, which is a learned and ela- 
borate differtation on the Bards, their claffes, fongs, maxims, 
orn charge rank, occupation at court, in fhort, a complete 
iftorical view of the fubjeé&t; Mr. J. then alludes to the 
colle&tion of mufic, publifhed at the end of the letier-prefs, 
thus : 

** Something now remains to be faid refpecting the national mafic 
of the aboriginal Britons, or Welfh, which has been tranfmitted dows 
tq us by tradition from time immemorial, and is ftill, the favourite 
amufement of the natives. Some few of thefe tunes have beea taken 
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from manufcripts ; but all the original Welfh —_ are tranfcribed 
and tranflated from ancient manufcripts.. The ee es fongs, 
poems, and hiftory, are the refult of fome years refearcland labour, 
collated and adjufted at intervals, The greateft part of thefe melodies 
I have commitied to writing from hearing them fung by the old peo- 

le, and from their being played by the moft venerable harpers, in 

orth Wales ; and it is very fortunate that I did fo, becaufe moft of 
them are fince dead. Being a native of Meirionydd, where our na- 
tional cuftoms are beft retained, and where I generally ufed to pafs 
my fummers; being alfo well acquainted with moft of the popular 
Welth airs from my infancy, from having been brought up in the mus 
fical profeflion, and having always had a predile¢tion for native caf. 
toms, 1 may perhaps have the advantage of my contemporaties on 
this fabject, or at leaft I hope I fhall be found adequate to the tak 
which 1 have undertaken, in refcuing fome of the Bardic lore from 
being irretrievably loft.” P, xi. 


The antiquity of the ae is then-mentioned, and the pro- 

bability of its being firft of all other inflruments sttdned to 

harmony or counterpoint. 

. Mr. J. concludes the Introdu&tion with the following anec- | 
ote. 


** Some account of the circumftance which led to this colleQion, 
will perhaps be expeéted. Seeing, with regret, the rapid decreafe of 
performers on the harp in Wales, with the confequent decline of that 
elegant and expreffive inftrament, as well as of our national mufic, and 
poetry, gave me the firft idea of reviving the ancient Eifeddfod, or 
congrefs of muficians and poets, for a conteft of fk:il in their art; for 
the fake of recovering fome of the ancient bardifm and fong ; which 
meeting I caufed to be convened at Corwen, in Meirionethfhire, 
about the year 1788; where 1 gave a premium to the beft mufician, 
another to the belt vocal fongfter, another to the beft poet; and the fol- 
lowing year it was held at Bala: and thefe meetings have fince been 
annually continued in fome part or other of North Wales, under the 
patronage ot the Grwyneddigion Society. P. xv, 


** The fudden decline of the national minftrelfy, and cuftoms of 
Wales, is in a great degree to be attributed to the fanatic impoftors or 
illiterate plebeian preachers, who have too often heen fuffered to over- 
run the country, mifleading the greater part of the common people 
from their lawful church; and diffuading them from their innocent 
amufements, fuch as finging, dancing, and other rura! {ports and games, 
which hetetofpre they had been accuftomed to delight in, from the 
earlieit time. In the courfe of my excarfions through the principality, 
I have met with feveral harpers and fongiters, who actually had been 
prevailed upon by thefe erratic ftrollers to relinquith their profeffion, 
from the idea that it was finful. The confequence is, Wales, which 
was formerly one of the merrieft and happieft countries in the world, 
is now become one of the dulleft.” P. xvi. 
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We are extremely forry to find, that the gloomy tenets of 
Calvinift Methodifm have found their way into the happy 
mountains of Wales, and that they are likely to realize the 
forcible defcription of Dr. Burney, who informs us, that the 
** poetry and mufic of the Scalds were eternally filenced and 
frozen by the comfortlefs religion of Calvin”. Hift. of Mu- 
fic, vol. 1. p. 40. 

The sth itfelf commences with 1. The Bardic Triads, 
followed by an account, 11. of early Learning among the an. 
cient Britons; 111. of ancient Britifh Poefy; in which (p. 9) 
Mr. J. has given a lift of poets, hiftorians, and grammarians 
who have written on the language ; 1v. Memorials of the 
(Tombs of the Warriors; v. Cunobeline Incantation; v1. of 
a Battle by Taliefin (p. 14); vii. the Salutation between Ta. 
liefin and Ugnach; viii. the Song of the Inundation of Can. 
tre’r Gwaelod ; 1x. fome Account of Taliefin (p. 19) 

x. The Hiftory of Arthur (p. 20). Under this article 
Mr. J. is very dif 
point of view moft of the fcattered anecdotes of this hero; to 
which he alfo annexes the ceremony of making and degrading 
Knights about the year 516, when he reigned in Britain. 

x1. Mabinogi. Part the Firft. At the end of this Part, we 
were rather furprifed to find introduced a well-known Latin 
epigram, commonly afcribed to Julius, or to Caius Germani- 
cus Cefar; with an Englifh verfion, by the late George Col- 
man, Efq. dated July 19, 1785. Mr. }: in a note obferves, 
* I had ei above epigrammatic relique from the portfolio of a 

rentleman who was an intimate friend of the late Mr. Colman. 
See alfo Ovid's Fafts, and Phillips’s Theatrum Poetarum.” 
The sparen is that which commences ** Thrax puer 
afiriéto glacie”. What this relic of an eminent literary cha- 
raéter (or the following epigram, afcribed to Sir Thomas More) 
has to do with the Welfh bards, we are at a lofs to difcover; 
but, as the prefent book is, in every fenfe of the word, a/arge 
colleétion of curiofities, it is perhaps not very wonderful to 
find among them fome few things not exaétly in their proper 
places. 

xu1. Dyhuddiant Elphin (p. 91); xu. the hiftoric and 
prediétal Ode by Taliefin; xiv. Taliefin’s se Bt or 
Tranfmigration; xv. Taliefin’s Creed; xvi. Taliefin’s Com- 
minations; Xvil. the Eulogy of Owain Gwynedd (p. 36). 

This is the poem fo beautifully verfified by Gray; 


** Owen’s praife demands my fong”. 


Mr. J. has not, however, given the original. Several Odes 


follow, compofed by Prince Howel, the fon of Owain Gwy- 
nedd, &c. &c. 


2 xvur. An 


ufe, and feems to have colleéted into one ' 
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xvitt. An Ode to the Abbot of Valle Crucis (p. 44); 
xix. the Legend of Tydecho, with explanatory notes; xx. the 
Thirteen Royal Rarities of Britain. 

This is one of the moft remarkable fpecimens of antiquity 
in the whole colle€tion; and Mr. J. has taken care to accom. 
pany the defcription with ample notes, to elucidate the “ hir- 
teen rarities of royal regalia’. 

xxi. The Seven Wonders of North Wales (p. 50); xx11. the 
Elegy to Lleucu Llwyd; xxiu. the Seven rural Arts (p. 52); 
the Tie coufin Saints; xxiv. the Seven Sleepers; xxv. Au- 
thentic Documents of ancient Britifh Hiftory; xxvi. an In- 
vocation to the Wind; xxvii. an Invocation addreffed ta St. 
Dwynwen; xxvii. Anecdete of Einion, the Bard, &c. 
xxix. an Addrefs to Owen Glyn-Dwr, &c, xxx. Phi. 
lofophical Obfervations, se and soon of the ancient 
Britith Sages; xxx1. Ode in Praife of Robert ap Meredith, 
&c. XXXII. on the ancient Britons (p. 60), 

Mr. Jones here concludes his letter-prefs; and we are 
happy to acknowledge, that we have feldom feen’threefcore 
pages fo full of curious, and fometimes important matter. If 
there fhould phen: too little conneétion and analogy in the 
different parts of the work, it may perhaps be attributed to 
the great variety of materials, which were poflibly rather diffi- 
cult to be reduced either to hiftorical or chronological order, 

The laft fifty-two pages are engraved plates, containing 
fpecimens of national saalodina, all arranged by Mr. J. for the 
harp, and fome adapted to Englifh words. Among thefe, we 
have particularly noticed, p. 66, the Creation of the World; 
R70: the Tune of David the Prophet; p. 97, the Carnith 

ay Song. 

e could have been more copious in our extraéts and re. 
marks; but, as we are forry to find Mr. Jones has had too 
much reafon to complain of piracy, from his books having 
been lent, and the valuable materials tranfcribed, fo as to in- 
jure the fale, we were willing to excite, and not to allay, cu- 
nofity, 

The work is certainly a very excellent companion to the 
fir volume; and, although circumftances have induced us ta 
delay our account of it much longer than we ought, or wifhed, 
yet we hope and truft, that the high charatter we are enabled 
to give of it, from a frequent and careful examination, will 
frongly recommend it to the lovers of bardic literature, 
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Art. XIV. The divine daiprconee of the Jewifh Scriptures, 
or Old Teftament, afferied by St. Paul, 2 Tim, ii. 16; and 
Dr. Geddes's Reales againft this Senfe of his Words ex. 
amined. By Robert Findlay, D. D. Profeffor of Theology 
in the Univerfity of Gla/gow. 8vo. 104 pp. gs. Ca. 
del] and Davies. 1803. 


D*: GEDDES'’s opinions in regard to the Jewifh Scrip. 
tures are fo well known, and his confident publication of 
them have been fo long matter of furprife and concern to 
every fincere Chriftian, that we may proceed to the confidera- 
tion of the work before us, without any further reference to 
them, than is fupplicd by the title; from which it will 
be eafily feen, that Dr. Findlay has not thrown away his cri. 
ticifm upon any unimportant point, but has applied his talents 
to the fupport of what Dr. Geddes himfelf was pleafed to 
call ** the theet-anchor of all thofe Chriftian theologians, who 
defend the abfolute and univerfal infpiration of the Hebrew 
Scriptures”: and without entering into the queftion of the 
aétual extent and degree of this infpiration, admitted and in. 
fifled upon by “* Chriftian theologians’’; certainly, the autho. 
rity of St. Paul, in our opinion, though not in Dr. G.’s, might 
well be chofen as a fhect-anchor, if we were driven to fuch 
fhifis as Dr. Geddes was willing to think we muft be. Asit 
is, this very important queftion 1s brought, not by Dr. Findlay, 
but by Dr. Geddes, to depend almoft entirely on a particle, 
The Greek particle KAI. 

It muft, fide the nature of the cafe, be impoffible to 
put our readers in pofleflion of the whole of an argu- 
ment, depending, as this does, on the coliation of various 
manufcripts and verfions; many of which alfo, to be re- 
ceived in evidence, require a previous difcuflion of their 
credit and authority: the labour and trouble of which can 
only be known to thofe who aétually engage in fuch en- 
quires. Dr. Findlay, however, has fo managed, as almoft to 
fettle the queflion concerning the particle xa:, in bis two firk 
feétions, by fhowing that Dr. Geddes has violated fome of the 
firit rules of facred criticif{m, in relying upon verfions and 
citations, when the ancient MSS. were againft him. For 
though it fhould be admitted, that no verfion but the A&thiopic 
expreffes the copulative, and that fome of the fathers, both 
Greek and Latin, omit it, yet if, as Dr. Findlay fhows, it occurs 
univerfally in the Greek MSS. (one alone excepted, and that 
a fufpicious one) it is taking an unwarrantable liberty with 
the text to reject &. Befides which general objeétion to Dr. 
Geddes’s method of criticifm, the learned Profelfor has ye 
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ably fhown, that. what he has afferted, both of the Greek MSS. 
of of the fathers, is far from.being corre€&t. So much for 
Dr. Geddes’s authority for reje€ting the copulative in Seét. 111. 
The Profeflor proceeds to confider his <bjeBtions to the con 
frudion of the paffage, as it now ftands, which Dr. G. pro- 
nounces to be “ perplexed, awkward, and ungrammatical.” 
As we remarked before, that it was not poffible to give a fair, 
and at the fame time an abridged account, of an argument de- 
nding on a collation of MSS. and verfions, fo are we 
equally at a lofs here to do juftice to the learned Profeffor’s 
references, in defence of the conftruétion of the paffage. But 
it would be very unjuft, not to acknowledge ourfelves fatisfied 
with them ; and particularly in regard to the propriety of ine 
cluding the whole canon of the Hebrew Scripture, under the 
expreffion rica ypaph, as uled by St. Paul; which, fo far from 
being unwarrantable, as Dr. Geddes thought, the learned Pro- 
feffor plainly fhows to be authorized, by the ufe of the term 
without the article, in many paflages where nothing le/s could 
be intended. Though he admits, that commonly the article is 
prefixed, where the Old Teftament is fpoken of in the New. 
He contends alfo, that Jofeplius ufed it in the fame fenfe, and 
has a long note to prove the belief of that aughor to have been 
conftant ; that the Jewith Scriptures were infpired, notwith- 
ftanding the unaccountable omiffions and variations from them, 
He alfo adduces paffages from feveral of the fathers, particu- 
larly from Chryfoftom, Theodoret, and Theophylaét (and refers 
us to many others) all tending to prove, not only that they uni- 
formly ufed the paffage with xai, and confidered @sémeveros as 
pace of the Scriptures; but that they all fpeak of the 
eriptures of the Old Teftament as infpire by God. Nothing 
can be ftronger than the teftimonies brought 
and Theophylaé&, who both infift upon it, that the saca raga, 
of ver. 16, could only be interpreted as exprefsly referring to 
the ra ispd ypduuala, mentioned in ver. 15; and, indeed, we 
fhould be equally inclined to adopt the words of Beza, which 
the Profeffor cites, “* conftat enim de certis fcriptis agere 
Apoftolum, nempe de eo quem Canonem Hebraorum vota- 
mus”; for exaétly in the fame light it truck both Chryfoftom 
and Theophylaét, and many of the moft eminent tranflators 
among the moderns. In Seét. vi. Dr. F. proceeds to confi- 
der the Syriac and Latin verfions, as appearing to favour Dr. 
Geddes’s mode of interpretation; and he with ingenuity 
fhows, that neither is their neceflary meanitig fuch, nor were 
they fo underftood by the Chriftan fathers. Such is a thort 
account of this meritorious traét, which well deferves the pe- 
rufal of ftudious Chriftians. 
Art. 


rom Chryfoftom — 
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Aer. XV. View of the Climate and Soil of the United States 

America: to which are annexed fome Accounts of Flo- 
pH the French Colony of the Scioto, certain Canadian Co. 
lonies, and the Savages or Natives. Tra inflated from the 
French of C. F. Volney, Member of the Confervative Senate, 
&c. Gc. Ge. With Maps and Plates. 8vo. §093 pp. 
12s. Johnfon. 1804. 


HE continent of America, with its mountains of enormous 
height, its forefts coeval perhaps with the creation, its 
rivers of vaft extent, its wide expan ding lakes, and its other 
firiking peculiarities, difplays fo immenfe a field for philofophi- 
cal {fpeculation, that we were not difpleai edto find fo celebrated 
and intelligent a traveller, as M. Volney, traverfing its fhores 
and exploring Its wonders. Aware, however, of his attach. 
ment np naa les, which have more than once fubjefted him 
to our fevereit cenfures, principles which neither time has 
mitigated, nor perfecution under the ungrateful tyrants whofe 
caufe he fo warmly efpoufed, has been able to fhake; we have 
purfued his fleps with caution, and have given to his ftric- 
tures that necelfary deliberation. which any produétion from 
fo fufpicious a quarter feemed todemand. With a great por- 
tion of that ardour which becomes the inveftigator of objets 
that at once firike by their novel:y, and awe with their gran- 
deur ; with genius to comprehend, with fcience to develope, 
with judgment to difcufs, the moft profound and intricate fub- 
jeéts in nature, M. V olney cannot refrain trom difplaying, on 
every poflible occafion, his fe eptical prejudices, and his pol ul- 
calfentiments. His view of the /oi/ andc/imateis made therefore 
principally fubfervient to a malignant attack upon the PEOPLE 
of America, who, during his refidence there, began to opea 
their eyes to the true charaéter of the rulers of France, and 
of himfelf, whom they thought an incendiary, and openly ac- 
cufed as being an agent of the Direétory fens | to diffever their 
empire, and obt ain, by the moft difhonourable means, the fur- 
render of Lo: +“ ama to the grafping ambition of thofe ufurpers. 
M. Volney, inthe Preface to this volume, labours to invalidate 
this acccufation (p. 5) but his general charaéter and bis views, 
notorioully hoitre to all eflablithed and regular governments 
(not withftanding ten months imprifonment under Robefpierre) 
make it too prob rat le, that the author of the ** Revolution of 
Empires” was affiduoufly labouring to carry into practice, 1m 
the new world, lofirin ies which he had fo audacioufly avowed 
inthe od. Though fomewhat tinged with democratical prin- 
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ciples, the Americans, with the dreadful example of defolated 
France before their eyes, were not prepared to plunge into all 
the horrors of revolutionary anarchy ; and many of her more 
enlightened fons were {carcely grateful forthe INDEPENDENCE 
to which, by the incitation of the perfidious rival of Briain, 
and through an ocean of kindred blood fhed in the contett, 
fhe had arrived. The occafion of his vifit to America, and of 
his precipitate retreat from it, are fubjoined in the author's 
own words. 


«* In the year 1795, L embarked at Havre with that difguft and in- 
difference, which the fight and experience of injuftice and perfecution 
impart. Sorrowful at the paft, anxious for the future, I was going 
with diftruft to a free people, to try whether a fincere friend ot that 
Liberty, whofe name had been fo profaned, could find for his declining 
years a peaceful afylum, of which Europe no longer afforded him any 
hope. 

ie this difpofition, I vifited fucceffively almoft all parts of the United 
States, ftudying the climate, laws, inhabitants, and their manners, chiefly 
with regard to focial life and domeftic happinefs. And fuch was the re- 
fult of my obfervations and reflections, that, confidering on one hand 
the gloomy and boifterous ftate of France and all Europe; the proba- 
bility of long and obftinate wars, from the contett arifen between pre- 
judices on the decline and knowledge increafing, between defpotifms 
grown old and young liberties arifing : on the other the peaceful and 
{miling afpeét of the United States, in confequence of the immenfe 
extent of territory to be peopled, the facility of acquiring landed 
property, the neceflity and profits of labour, perfonal freedom and the 
liberty of a man’s employing his induftry in any way he might think 
proper, and the mildnefs of the government, founded on its very weak- 
nefs: after weighing all thefe motives, I had formed a refolution, to 
remain in the United States; when, in the fpring of 1798, an epi- 
demic animofity againft the French breaking out, and the threat of an 
immediate rupture, compelled me to withdraw.” P, iv. 


On his return, M. Volney, thus difgufled, and, according 
to his own ftatement, infultingly treated, fat down to delineate 
what he had, during a three years refidence, obferved and ex- 
plored in America; “ cneuliea prejudices formed at a period 
of enthufia/m’. He began with the /o:/ and climate as a 
bafis ; he then meant to have confidered the population of that 
extenfive country, and the habits and manners of the people ; 
to have diflinétly traced the origin of each colony, and pointed 
out the different /focks from which they have fprung in 
Europe, Englifh, Germans, and Dutch; accounting for that 
yat variety of chara€ter and political and religious fentiment 
which diftinguifh them in different regions ; and, finally, to 
have detailed in a more particular manner, the fecret {prings 
and the fucceflive events of that great revolution, which 
eman- 
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emancipated America trom the yoke of Britain. All this proud 
difplay of {cience and hiftory, intermingled with difcuffions 
(in his opinion) of the deepeft political import; and, if we may 
judge from the fiyle and language of this Preface, with the 
molt farcaftic reflections on the fallen people, aor early 
hiftory was to have employed his pen, M. Volney propofed 
to have prefen' ed to the public ina voluminous publication. 
But this (perhaps, hi appily for mankind, and the deipifed Ame- 
ricans) illnefs, and other occupations of a public and private 
nature, p prevented his completing, andthe portion of it, now un- 
der review, is the only one which he had time and leifure to ma- 
ture. Having thought it our duty to arm our readers againft 
the artifices of this pleafing but infidious wiiter, by the fe pre- 
liminary obfervations, we fhall proceed to lay before them as 
fair an analy fi sas the fubjeét wall allow, of a book certainly 
intereliin 1g to the naturalilt, on account af its elucidation of the 
{cience of phyfical geography, and to the {cholar, as the pro- 
duétion of a man ot genius and knowledge. 

We agree with this author, that our globe is itfelf a book of 
far fuperior information and authenticity, to moft of the tra- 
ditions and records of its fleeting inhabitants; but let us read 
us charatiers aright, and not pervert its faithful page. The 
heavens are allo a book; but M. Volney, and his fceptical 

aflociates of the Inftitute, have endeavoured, by their aftrono- 
mical vagaries, to turn the awful leffons it teaches, to the de- 
ftruétion of their tellow-creatures ; to fubvert every pillar of 
religion, and burit afunder every bond of fociety. Let any im- 
partial reader recollect that infamous publication, his ** Ruins’, 
and he will perceive, both in the text and the notes, how wil- 
fully, how | afely, he has perverted it, and made that fublime 
volume {peak a language hollile at once to the great Creator 
and Red erniel of the world ! W hat he fays conc erning the 
fign Virgo and the infant Jefus, whom he degrades to Bac- 
chus, in her arms, cannot be read without horror; and his ex- 
pianation ef the word re, /urgere, as it it folely referred to the 
rijing and /etiing of the heavenly orbs, direetly tends, after 
robbing us of every comfort of religion in this life, to ravith 
from us every hope ot happinels hereafter*, We have been 
compelled to make thefe renewed ftriétures on that produc- 
tion, which has by tar too extended a circul: ition in this country, 
on account of the preceding obfervation on the anti quity, by 
whic] nthe iefe writers generally mean the eternity, of the orb we 
inhabit; and the various allufions to it {cattered over the 
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* See Volacy’s Rusns, p. 291, 292, firk edition. 
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volume, in fuch an artful manner, as not always to be per- 
ceived by common readers. But to proceed with our ana- 
lyfis. 

The firft Chapter defcribes, upon a bold fcale, the geogra- 
phical fituation of the United States, bounded on the eait by 
the ocean, that wafhes the fhores of Europe and Africa; on 
the fouth by the Weft-Indian fea, and the Gulf of Mexico; 
on the weft by the great river of Louifiana (fince, however, 
ceded to them, ae confequently the weilern limits of that 
province now form their weflern boundary); and on the 
north by that of Canada,. and the five great lakes trom which 
its waters are derived. The fuperficies of this vaft territory is 
ftated ata million of Englifh miles fquare ; but the population 
{carcely exceeds five millions, of which a fixteenth are black 
flaves. Through a country thus comprifing more than fixteen 
degrees of latitude and twenty-five of longitude, a great va- 
riety of climates naturally prevails. Influenced alternately by 
the eternal fnows on the mountains, the boundlefs extent of 
the forefis, the expanfe of its lakes and marthes, the number 
of its rivers, and the proximity of the ocean, the moft fudden 
and oppofite viciffitudes of weather are experienced by its in- 
habitants; but the cold is faid to be more intenfely keen there, 
than in any other country under a fimilar latitude. This is 
accounted for, by the northern traét of America advancing, as 
it does, fo far towards the pole, whence the air becomes fo im- 
pregnated with icy particles, as to acquire a piercing keennels, 
which is {carcely f{ubdued when it approaches the. warmer 
climates of the fouth. The general afpe& of the country, 
towards the interior, M. Volney defcribes as exhibiung the 
appearance of one immenfe foreft, with here and there {pae 
cious deferts, or, as the Americans call them, /avannahs, in- 
tervening, occafioned by the annual conflagrations of the 
favages, their rude but effeétual method of clearing the ground. 
The trees compofing this foreft, confift chiefly of pines, firs, 
cypreiies, cedars, intermixed with oak, beech, walnut, acacia, 
and many other fpecies, peculiar to America. Thele, in all 

parts not immediately bordering on the polar circle, rife with 

amazing grandeur and elevation; the pola: deferts are thinly 

fcaitered with the juniper, and other meagre fhrubs, with dith- 
egy rearing their heads beneath the chilling blafts of an eter- 
nal winter. We cannot refrain from prefenting our readers 
with the following piéturefque fketch from the pen of this able 
writer. 

** Such is the general afpe&t of the territory of the United Sates : 
an almoft uninterrupied continental foreit: five great lakes on the 


north; on the weft extenfive favaniahs: in the centre a chain of movun- 
I tains, 
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tains, their ridges running in a dire€tion parallel to the feacoaft, the 
diftance of which is from fifty to a hundred and thirty miles, and fend- 
ing off to the eaft and weft rivers of longer courfe, of greater width, 
and pouring into the fea larger bodies of water, than ours in Europe ; 
mott of thefe rivers having cafcades or falls from twenty to a hundred 
and forty feet in height, mouths fpacious as gulfs, and, on the foathern 
coafts, marfhes extending above two hundred and fifty miles in length; 
on the north, fnows remaining four or five months of the year: on a 
coaft of three hundred leagues extent, ten or twelve cities, all built of 
brick, or of wood painted of different colours, and containing from 
ten to fixty thoufand inhabitants: round thefe cities fatm-houfes, built 
of trunks of trees, which they call dog-boufes, in the centre of a few 
ficlds of wheat, tobacco, or indian eorn; thefe fields, feparated by a 
kind of fence made with branches of trees inflead of hedges, for the 
moft part full of {lumps of trees half burnt, or {tripped of their bark, 
and ftill ftanding ; while both houfes and fields are enchafed as it were 
in mafles of foreft, in which they are fwallowed up, and diminifh both 
in number and exfent the further you advance into the woods, till at 
Jength from the fummits of the hills you perceive only here and there 
2 few little brown or yellow fquares on a ground of green. Add to 
this a fickle and variable fky, an atmofphere alternately very moift and 
very dry, very mifty and very clear, very hot and very cold, and a tem- 
perature fo changeable, that in the fame day you will have fpring, 
fummer, autumn, and winter, Norwegian froft and an African fun, 
Figure to yourtelf thefe, and you will have a concife phyfical fketch of 
the United States.” P. a1. 


After this general furvey of the country, M. Volney pro- 
ceeds more particularly to deferibe and trace the great chain of 
mountains that interfeét the whole of this vaft region, and 
called Apalachian by geographers, but by the Americans 
themflelves more generally d/leghaney ; he purfues the courfe 
of the great rivers that defcend trom this mighty chain, from 
their origin to the point where they difcharge into the ocean 
the volume of their colle&ted waters ; and the altitude of the 
former, and the length of the latter, are given with ferupulous 
geographical exafinefs. From the external, he defcends (at 
p- 42) to the rnterna/ view of this great continent. He con- 
fiders the different ftrata and fhelves of rocks that form the 
bafis of the mountains, principally compofed of granite, lime- 
fione, and /andflone ; here fhells and foflils, oft tevmsce to the 
naturalift, are found at great depth ; and whole forefts are dif- 
covered, thrown down by hurricanes, or the overwhelming 
waves of the ocean, that once wafhed their roots. Thefe 
fallen forefts, flowly converting into coal, are forming a rich 
treafure for future generations ; te on this fubjeét, M. Vuleoy 
cannot let the opportunity flip of obferving, “ did we know 
the length of time requifite for converting buried trees into 
coal, thefe operations of nature would form chronological ta- 
bles 
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bles of far fuperior authority to the dreams of vifonaries 
among a barbarous or /uper/titious people’! P. g5. 

Emerging, once more, to the furtace, we with pleafure ac- 
company our philofophical traveller to the celebrated falls of 
Niacara, of which an engraving is given, that very much 
iluftrates his account of them, and the natural hiftory of this 
wonderful phanomenon, unequalled by any thing of a fimilar 
nature on the terreftrial globe. 


«« It is”, fays M. Volney, * an incident truly aftonifhing in geo- 
graphy, to fee a river feven hundred and forty yards broad (that is, 
about the length of the canal in St. James’s Park), and of the mean 
depth of fifteen fect, the ground of the plain threugh which it winds 
fuddenly failing, precipitate itfelf in one vaft fheet a hundred and 
fifty feet perpendicularly to a lower plain, where it continues its 
courfe, without the eye of the {petator being able to perceive any 
mountain, by which its current has been checked or obftiufted. By 
what fingularity of local circumftances Nature has prepared and pro- 
duced this prodigious fcene, does not prefent itfelt to the imagina- 
tion; and, when we have difcovered it, we are almoft as much fur- 
prifed at the fimplicity of the means as at the grandeur of the effet. 

«© That the reader may conceive an idea of the piture without 
difficulty, he malt at firft recolle&, that all the country included be- 
tween Lake Erie and the Ohio is a vaft plain of a higher level than 
almoft the whole of the continent, as is proved by the fources of the 
different rivers that flow from it, fome running into the Gulf of 
Mexico, others Into the Northern Ocean, and others into the Atlan- 
tic. On the weft and north-weft, this plain ftretches without inter- 
ruption from the Savannahs beyond Miflifippi and the lakes to which 
it aff rds a bed; on the fouth and eaft it extends to the ridges of the 
Alleghanies; but on the north, when it has paffed Lake Erie, about 
fix or feven miles before it reaches Lake Ontario, the ground fuddenly 
finks, and by an abrupt defcent runs into another plain, the level of 
which is two hundred and feventy feet lower, and in which is Lake 
Ontario. On coming from the neighbourhood of this lake, the dif- 
pofition of the ground is eafily perceived: from a great diftance on 
the theet of tranquil water, you fee before you as it were a lofty ram- 
part, the flope of which, covered with wood, feems to forbid all paf- 
fage farther : you enter the Niagara, up which you proceed as far as 

ueenftown, and you foon difcover on whe left a narrow and deep 
valley, whence the river iffues with fou rapidity, but tranquil: the 
cafcade ftill remains a myftery: the flope abovementioned cowes from 
Torono, or even farther; and running along the north fhore of Lake 
Ontario, at the variable diftance of a mile or two, turns eafterly by a 
curve to the fouth fhore of the lake, croffes the Niagara feven miles 
from its mouth, the Geneffe eight miles, then bends again toward the 
fouth, and in a line five or fix miles weft of Lake Seneca, where I 
obferved its declivity, it proceeds to join the ramifications of the Al- 
leghanies, from which this lake derives the principal part of its waters, 
and is nearly on a level with them, 

« Indeed 
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«* Indeed it may be faid, that almoft on a level in this part with 
thefe mountains, the plain is cOminved with them to Hadfon River, 
where it terminates by a flope as high and fteep as at Niagara; which 
prefents another incident equally remarkable in geography, that of a 
country into which the tide penetrates upwards of a hundred and 
tixty fix miles, precifely at the foot of another, in which rife fuch ri- 
vers as the Delaware, that runs a courfe of more than four handred, 

«¢ The local circumftances of the Niagara are far lefs obvious to 
thofe who come from the neighbourhood of Lake Erie, as was m 
cafe on the 24th of October, 1796. From this lake, and even failing 
on its waters, there is no mountain in view, except over Prefqu’ifle, 
where fome low and diftant fummits may be difcovered in the north- 
weft part of Pennfylvania. ‘The country through which the Niagara 
purfies its courfe exhibits nothing but a vait plain covered with 
wood; and the current of the river, which fcarcely runs three miles 
an hour, gives no indication of the circumftance that awaits it lower 
down, kis not till you come nearthe mouth of che little river 
Chipaway, eigh'een miles below Lake Erte, thar the current growing 
more tapid, warns the boatmen to keep clofe to the fhore, and land at 
the villaye built at that place. Here the river expands a fheet of wa- 
ter about 750 yards broad, tkirted on all fides with high trees. You 
are only two miles and a half from the cafcade; you hear a diftant 
murmuring noife, like that of the waves of the fea, and more or Ilefs 
Joud, according to the direflion of the wind; but the eye yet per- 
ceives nothing. On the left bank of the river, which is concealed 
from your view by trees, you purfue on foot a rude path traced by 
carts, After proceeding a mile, you perceive ‘he river turning to the 
left, and a mile lower down rufhing among fhoals, which it covers 
with foam, Beyond thefe breakers, a cloud of vapour is feen to af- 
cend from an opening in the forelt, and no farther trace of the rivet 
appears. ‘The din grows louder, but no fall is yet to be pergeived, 

You continue your way along the fhore, which at firft is not more 
than ten or twelve feet higher than the furface of the water, but foon 
rifes to twenty, thirty, fifty, and by this declivity indicates the acce- 
Jeration of the current. Some gullies then oblige you to quit the fide 
of the river. leaving it on your right; to return to it, you crofs the 
grounds belonging to a farm houfe; and at length, emerging from 
amiit the trees and underwood, you reach the fide of the cataract. 
Here you fee the whole rivér rufh into a chafm or channel, hollowed 
out by itfelf, about 200 feet deep, and 1200 broad. In this it is ene 
cafed as between two walls of rock, the fides of which are covered 
with cedars, firs, beech, oaks, birch, &c. ‘Travellers commonly view 
the fall fram this fpot, where a jutting rock overhangs the abyfs: 
fome of our party gave it the preference ; but the reft, of whom I was 
one, being informed that we could defcend to the bottom ten ofr 
twelve hundred yards lower down, by Mrs. Simcoe’s ladder, ima- 
gined we fhould enjoy the grandeur of the {fpe@acle to more advan- 
fage there, as objects of this kind produce a greater effect when we 
look up to them from below. Accordingly we went down this lad- 
der, though not without difficulty, as the ladders are nothing but 
trunks of trees with notches cut in them, and fixed againft the fide “a 
t 
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the precipice. On reaching the bottom, we coukl proceed upward 
coward the fall by a thore confitting of fragments of rock and fand, 
where we found the carealles of fome deer and wild boars, which the 
current had hurried down the cataract on their attempting to {wim 
acrofs the river above it. Near us the ftream ran very rapidly over a 
bed of rocks, but without being at all dangerous. On our left, in 
front, was a part of the fall, about 200 feet wide, feparated from the 
grand cataract by a {mall ifland. Beyond it, and facing us, the great 
cataract appeared in form of a horfefhoe, about 1200 feet broad, con- 
cealed on the right by the projefting rocks of the fide of the chafm. 
At more than fix hundred yards diltance, the {pray of the water fetl 
fo as to wet us like rain, AsI was but jult recovering from a malig 
nant fever, with which I had been attacked at Fort Detroit, 1 had 
neither ftrength nor inclination to proceed farther: fome of my_com- 


. panions, however, attempted to reach the cafcade, but they were foon 


forced to return, by obftacles not fo eafy to furmount as they had ima- 
gined.” P. 98. 


Though the catara& of Niagara is unqueflionably the moft 
prodigious in America, yet others are enumerated by M. Vol- 
ney of furpuiling magnitude; in pay the falls of Mont- 
morenci, 235 feet in height, and about 50 in breadth. It is 
the vaft breadth of the fheet of defcending water (1200 feet) 
that gives to that of Niagara its charatter of unequalled 
srandeur. Indeed Nature feems to have {tamped the feature 
of magnificence on moft of her produétions in the New 
World; bidding the mountains rife with bolder elevation, 
and the rivers roll with a nobler current. There are, how- 
ever, according to this writer and his authorities, along the 
whole range of the Atlantic fhore, evident vefliges of her having 
appeared anciently in thefe regions, arrayed in ¢error as welk 
as grandeur. Confufed flrata, bafaltic mafles, and other volca- 
nic remains, frequently met with in this quarter, prove the 
exiftence, in former times, of fome dreadful volcano, whofe 
ravages, he thinks, have extended from the river St. Lawrence 
even to the Welt Indies. From a number of circumftances 
here enumerated, he conliders the bafon of the vaft lake On- 
tario as the water of an extinguifhed volcano; and the fre- 
quent earthquakes in thefe parts (of which no lefs than forty- 
hve have been reckoned up by Mr. Williams, the American 
geologift, as having taken place in 174 years, the pe- 
riod of the refidence of Britifh fettiers on its fhores) demon- 
ftrate the ancient exiftence, in this neighbourhood, of fubterra- 
nean fire; though at what depth, or to what extent, cannot be 
afcertained. That the iflands of the Weft Indies have been 
torn from the neighbouring continent by fome fuch violent 
convulfion, and that they themfelves are only the fummits of 
vaft mountains fubu.erged in the deep, the fragments of r 
wor 
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world in ruins! may perhaps be readily allowed by the intel. 
figent naturalift; but the diftant periods to which philofophers 
of M. Volney’s clafs are fond of referring thefe ftupendous 
events ought to make us cautious how we admit, on every 
ecological difficulty that requires folution, this their favourile 
oftrine; favourite, becaule it appears to clafh with the Mo. 
faic do€tine of the age of the world, and with eftablithed fyf- 
tems, which they are perpetually labouring to fubvert! 
Having in this manner difcuffed the hiftory of the foil of 
North America, M. V. proceeds to confider, in a more 
detailed way, the do€trine of the winds moft prevalent along 
the coafts of this extenfive continent, wafhed on its two fides 
by two mighty oceans; and how the climate of the United 
States is affefied by their influence. Here, while enumerating 
facts fubmitted to this exploring age, and recording obferva- 
tions made on the fpot, M. Volney is entitled to oyr unmin- 
gled applaufe, and thines forth in the true light of a pHILoso- 
PHER, without any fpeculative doftrine to fupport, or any 
wild hypothefis to defend. ually ingenious in theory, and 
weil founded in his dedu€tions from that theory, he manages his 
fubje& with a mafterly hand; and, by his acute and judicious 
firittures, has thrown a new and powerful light on topics be- 
fore involved in doubt and obfcurny. As, however, they are 
moftly of a local nature, and calculated rather for American 
than European readers, we fhall not follow him fo clofely in 
this concluding portion of his volume. He juftly obferves, 
and his fubjeét fully proves the truth of his obfervation, 
that it is not fo much the /atiiude of any country that fhould 
guide us in afcertaining the temperature of the climate, but 
the /tuation in refpeét to ranges and —— of mountains, the 
neighbourhood of lofty rocks or barren favannahs, and its pro- 
portional elevation above the level of the fea. He follows up, 
and fubftantiates his remarks, by comparing the different de- 
grees of heat and cold felt at all the more diftinguifhed places 
of refidence throughout inhabited America; accounting for 
the variety on the principle already laid down, and the kind 
and quality of the aerial torrents that fweep the furface of the 
country. He declares that he himfelf, in the height of fum- 
mer, found the heat at Cairo more fupportable than that at 
Philadelphia, though the former lies in the latitude of go? and 
the latter in that of 40° (p. 1393); while in Vermont and New 
Hamphhire, in a correfponding latitude with the fouth of 
France, the fnow, for four months in winter, lies fo deep as to 
“render the ufe of fledges general and habitual”. P. 1295. 
He defcribes Maryland, Penfylvania, and the fouth part of 


New York as in a more particular manner affefled by a 
ve 













five variations of the weather; and it arifes, ‘‘ no doubt”, he 
fays, ‘* from their being placed between two pecte atmof- 
pheres, that of the pole, and that of the éroprcs, which renders 
them the theatre of the perpetual contefts between the large 
maffes of co/d air and hot”. P.197. We have no conception, 
in the oR ak tranquil and well-cultivated regions of 
Europe, of thefe boiflerous contefts, in a country only partially 
cleared of its woods, abounding with lakes, rivers, and mo- 
raffles, interfe€ted by mountainous ranges, and alternately har- 
railed by varied and impetuous currents of air, from the Fro- 
zen Ocean on the north, the Atlantic, and the Pacific. The 
hurricane of the tropic, that {weeps away whole plantations, is 
thus accounted for; while the ele€iric matter, iffuing from a 
thoufand impending clouds, fires the loftieft forefts, and 
feorches the proje@ting brow of the boldeft mountains. Thefe 
gtand events afford ample {cope for difplaying the erudition 
und eloguence of M. Volney, in a volume which, read with 
the neceffary precaution hinted at by us, will not fail of af. 
fording a very confiderable fhare of amufement and inftruétion 
to the attentive reader. ‘Towards the conclufion, we meet 
with fome fenfible firi€tures on the difeafes moft common in 
the United States, their caufes, and the proper modes of pre= 
vention ; and the author fums up the Stoke of the evidence, for 
and againft the people of the clime, in the following manner. 


‘** Such are the chief charaéters of the foil and climate of the United 
States; of which I have traced as accurate a pi@ture as a model fo va- 
rious in its extent, and fo fubjeé to local exceptions, will admit. It 
remains now with the reader to form his own judgment refpecting the 
advantages and inconveniencies of a country become fo celebrated, 
and deftined, by its geographical firuation as well as its political ge- 
nius, to act fo important a part on the ftage of the world. 1 fo much 
the Jefs pretend to influence the opinion of others in this refpect YY 

iving my own, becaufe I have frequently experienced, that on th 
ubject, more than any other, the taftes of people differ according to 
the feelings and prejudices of habit. Frequently have I heard opi- 
nions totally fite advanced, in companies of travellers in the 
United States, from the various parts of Europe, The Dune and the 
Englithman find fault with the heat of a climate, that appeats mode- 
rat¢ to the Spaniard and Venetian: the Polander and the native of 
Provence complain of humidity, where the Dutchman finds both the 
air and the foil a little too dry : opinions obvioofly arifing from com- 
aoe with the native and aceuftomed climate of the individual. 

ill it is true, that all Europeans agree in condemning the ex:reme 
variablenefs of the weather, from cold to hot and from hot to cold3 
but the Americans, who confider this reproach almoft as a perfonal 
Offence, already defend their climate as their property, and have three 


powerful motives of partiality to a i i 
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«¢ Thefe are individual felf- love, common to all men, and national 
vanity, which is every day growing greater: a habit contrafted from 
the cradle, and become a fecond nature: and a pecuniary intereft, 
as dear to the ftste as to individuals, that of felling land, and attraé. 
ing f reign purchafers and foreign capitals, 

«* With (ach motives it would be difficult to perfuade them, that 
the United States are not the beft country in the world; yet if the 
emigrant, who wifhes to fertle, collecis Opinions from ftate to ftate, 
the inhabitant of the fouthern will deter him from fixing in thofe of 
the north by the length of the winter, the hardthips of the fevere cold, 
the expences thence arifing for bis dwelling, clothes, firing, &c. the 
neceffity of keeping his cattle in a ftable half the year, and confe- 
quenily of cultivating and Jaying in a ftock of fodder, building barns, 
&c. and laftly by the moderate produce of the foil. ‘The inhabitant 
of the north, on the contrary, boatting his health and adlivity, the 
effeéts of the coldnefs of bis climate, the poornefs of his land, and the 
neceflity of labour, will decry the fouthern flates for the infalubrity 
of their marfhes and rice-grounds, the torment of their infects, flies, 
and mofchettoes, the frequency of their fevers, the intenfity of their 
heat, the indolence and feeblenefs of conftitution thence arifing, and 
producing idle habits, a diffipated life, abufe of liquors, love of : 
gambling, &c. all of them promoted likewife-by the very richnefs of 
the foil and abundance of its produce. At the fame time, the inha- 
bitant of Carolina will agree with him of Maine in decrying the cen- 
tral ftates, as liable to the inconveniencies of both extremes without en- 
joying their advantages. Accordingly at Philadelphia I have heard 
Carolinians complain of heat and Canadians of cold, becaufe the peo- 

le there know not how to take proper precautions againft either, 

ftly, if in a diftrict of acknowledged unhealthinefs the emigrant is 
defirous of precife information, every inhabicant affures him, that the 
focus of infalubrity is not on his farm, but a neighbour’s, and that the 
fever comes to him from a foreign foil. 

«« The fa& is, every individual, every nation, while they come 
plain of their foil and fituation, notwithftanding prefer their country, 
their city, their farm, from felf-love, from intereft, and above all from 
a motive lefs felt, though far more potent, that of habit. ‘The Egyp- 
tian prefers his Nile, the Arab his fcorching fands, the Tatar his 
wilds, the Huron his immenfe forefts, the Hindoo his fertile plains, 
the Samoiede and Efkimo the barren and frozen fhores of their north- 
ern feas: neither of them would forfake, would change his native 
foil; and this folely from the force of that habit, of which fo much 
is faid, but all the magic power of which is never known, till we quit 
out own circle to experience the effets of foreign habits. 

*¢ Habit is a phyfical and moral atmofphere, which we breathe 
without perceiving it, and the peculiar and diftinguifhing qualities of 
which we cannot know but by breathing a different air, Accord- 
ingly = who poffefs the greateft underftanding, if they would talk 
of the habits of others without ever having’ ftepped out of their own, 
that is in fact of fenfations they have never experienced, are in reali 
no more than blind men difcourfing of colours. And as back 


acfs in paffing fuch judgments conftitutes that rational fpirit, fo muck 
‘ decried 
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dectied by the blind and hypocritical under the name of the fpirit of 
philofophy, I thall content myfelf with faying, that in com 
with the countries I have feen, and without renouncing the pirejue 
dices of my own feelings, and native conftitution, the climate of 
Egypt, Syria, France, and all the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean, appears to me far fuperior in goodnefs, Thealthineh, and 
pleafantnefs to that of the United Staces: that, within the ae 
the United Sta.es themfelves, had I to make a choice on the Atla 
coaft, it would be the point of Rhode Ifland, or the fouth-weft chain 
in Virginia between the Rappahannock and the Roanoak: in the weft 
ern country, it would be the borders of Lake Erie, a hundred years 
hence, when they will have ceafed to be annoyed with fever; but at 
ent, on the faith of travellers, it would be thofe hills on Georgia 
and Florida that are not to leeward of any marth.” P. 327. 


The piéture here given is doubtlefs of the /ombre caft, and ,. 
difplays fymptoms of fpleen and difappointment. It may not, 
however, on that account be the lefs true; as many others 
have gone to the fame country in hopes of finding the paradife, 
which a warm imagination painted, the feat of liberty and in- 
dependence, and have returned home grievoully difappointed, 
The obje&t that charmed at a diftance faded ona nearer ap- 
proach, and evinced the folly of feeking fubftantial happinefs 
any where, if the mind of the traveller refted not on the firm 
bafis of that virtuous and religious difcipline which can alone 
confer it. 

There is, to this volume, a confiderable Appendix, eluci- 
datory of many points difcuffed in the preceding pages, and 
the work is enriched with a corre&t map of the dominions of « 
the United States. 


queen 





Art. XVI. Original Corre/pondence of Jean Jacques Rou/- 
feau, with Mad La Tour de Fronpoclhe and M. Du Pey- 
rou, late Burgher of Neufchatel. Tranflated from the 


French. Two Volumes. 8vo. 12s. Johnfon. 1804. 


ON the appearance of the New Eloife, that mifchievous dif- 

play of a warm imagination and corrupt principles, two 
ladies became fo enthufiaftically attached to Rouffeau, that, 
under the affumed names of Julia and Clara, they commenced 
acorrefpondence with him. ‘This on the part of one of them 
was foon difcontinued; fhe difcovered, with due emotions of 
difguft, the follies and weakneffes of that ftrange being. But 
the other, Mad. Ja Tour de Franqueville, furrendered herfelf 
without referve to that which, to ufe the Frenth editor’s 
words, became io turn the good fortune and calamity of ta 
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life. Whatever our. opinion may be of the individual to 
whom thefe Letters were addrefled, it is impoflible not to al. 
low to the lady who writes under the name of Julia the praife 
of a well-cultivated mind, great fenfibility, a delightfu eafe 
and vivacity ot ilyle, and an ardour of mind which, it muft be 
lamented, had no worthier direétion. The charaftert of Rouf: 
feau was greatly diftinguifhed by the moft unmanly diftruf, 
and by the meaneft fufpicion, even towards thofe where the 
moft unfhaken attachment warranted his confidence, and where 
reiterated aéts of kindnels claimed his everlafting gratitude. 
Thefe propenfities, which are invariably the companions of 
little and contraéted minds, increafed upon him as he advanced 
in life, till at laft he became fulpicious even of his wife, and 
foolifhly imagined that the was in league with his enemies 
againit his intereft and happinefs. It will not therefore ex. 
cite furprife that, in the firlt inflance, he was relu€tant to em. 
bark in the correfpondence now before us, or that he believed 
it to be a plot fabricated by fome man to expofe him to the 
world, It will indeed appear, that whatever the qualities of 
his fair friend might have merited, however fhe might flatter 
his vanity, of which no human being ever poffeffed a greater 
fhare, or however zealous fhe might he in her perfonal attach. 
ment, his returns were never made with cordiality; he was 
always impatient of the conneétion, and anxious to diffolve it, 
A f{pecimen of the lady's talent, and of Rouffeau’s feeling on 
the matter, will perhaps be deemed fufficient. 


« Lerrer XII, 


** From Me, 
* October 28, 1761. 


* For this once, Sir, you will write exprefily to me, or you will not 
write atall; at leaft I prefume that you will not carry your with to 
ive me pain fo far as to reply to Clara, when it is I who write to you, 
kind friend has obligingly left me this laft refource, and for a time 
fufpends the refentment the injufticg,you do to my fincerity muft na- 
turally excite; for in the connexioli between us, as well as in that be- 
tween — heroines, it is Clara who is ufetul to Julia. 

«* Whatever may be the clafs your imagination allots me, you fee 
me to great difadvantage; as a woman, I muft feem to you imprudents 
as a man, impertinent. The alternative is not flattering certainly ; and 
the ill-hamour confpicuous in your letter proves that, whoever I may 
be, I am not what | ought to be, to obtain confideration from you. 
confefs | have done wrong, but affuredly it is not you who fhould com- 
plain. Whom have'l injured in proceeding with fo little addrefs as 
to excite your fufpicions? Myfelf, moft certainly, fince it has been 
the caufe of your treating me almoft with harfhnefs. Do not, how- 
ever, imagine that I feel confcious of having deferved this: no; the 
moft innocent intentions by degrees led me to a ftep that I thought wr 
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alfo innocent: this has produced effects 1 could not poffibly expec. 
It is you who have done all the mifchief, but it is on me it falls, In 
whatever degree your condu€& may have wounded my delicacy, I 
infinitely prefer the tak of upbraiding you 1o that of pardoning 


it to the acutenefs of your {ufferings, at the fame, 1 am perhaps the — 


only woman in the world who would admit: of fuch an excufe; fince, 
to foeak plainly, the pain which renders objects difagreeable or infipid 
to you does not change their nature. We are not to be unjuft becaufe 
in a ftate of fuffering ; and this obligation prefles fill harder upon you 
than upon another, if we owe in proportion to what we promife! What! 
you are proof againft perfuafion! You will neither believe me, aor 
write to me! The foul we behold then in your works is not yours! 
And I have beftowed my efteem on falfe appearances! My worthip, 
which I thought fo pare, is nothing but idolatry. How is it poflible 
that a heart, to all appearance formed for virtuous fentiments, can be 
infenfible to the refpectable intereft with which you have infpired me ? 
Neither believe me nor write to me! .... What is it you difeover in 
my language fo fuperior to the idea you have of women, to inake you 
perfift in doubting that I am a female? Is not the fex capable of dif. 
cerning, feeking, and cherifhing merit? Are their underitandings 
and femtiments to be confined by the fetters which bind them down to 
rules? Or-is it forbidden them to love the virtue they are enabled to 
perceive? In a word, are the moft valuable faculties of the foul to be 
fubjugated to the tyranny of prejudice? You teach me that my 
dilection for great talents may be a misfortune, but nothing thall per- 
fuade me that it is reprehenfible, I am, Sit, a woman: I notwith- 
ftanding facrifice my vanity to him who of all men in the world has 
the moft deeply wounded it.- I am more affefted by your fituation 
than wounded by your injuftice, and this 1 will prove to you. You 
appear to have the ftrongeft defire to know who I am: if you will 
acquiefce in the cos I fhall make you, I folemnly affare you that 
the joy 1 thall feel in the certainty of having been of fervice to you 
will tear the mafk from my vifage; and what will be ftill more grati- 
fying, you will know my Clara alfo. To procure yqurfelf two ad-« 
vantages, one of which is in itfelf important, aud the other renderédl 
fo by the price you yourfelf have fet upon it, no more is required of 
you than to confent to receive the vifits of a medical man, in whofe 
kill I have the utmoft confidence. To my knowledge he has per- 
formed cures that are more furprifing than yours would be, | am pere 
feétly fure of his capacity, his pradence, and his difintereftednefs. This 
laft quality is, however, on this occafion, quite ou: of the quettion, 
fince there cannot exift a ae who would not —_ i zeal and atten- 
tion amply recompenfed by the enviable inefs of rendering you a 
fervice, I helene pens Sir, confent to fee We Yoo rifk ae, He 
is as much a ftranger to the blind and prefomptuous experiments of 
quackery as to the too fervile obfervance of rules; and, it he fees 
reafon to fuppofe that his art cannot cure you, he will tell you fo with 
the franknefs the firmnefs of your character demands. My prepofal 
meets your repugnance ; I fee and bitrerly lament it. Bot what 
reafons can ap ge alledge > Though you thould defpife phyfi- 
cians, do you alfo defpife that tender acquiefcence with the had 
ot 
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others which ought to be the habitual temper of a good heart? Con. 
fign your repugnance, your fufferings, and even the fortitude ‘with 
which you endure them, for a moment to oblivion; think only of me ; 
contemplate the confent I folicit of you as an act of complaifance of 
perfect indifference to you, and which is to relieve the inquietudes of 
a woman much more deferving (whatever you may think of her) of 
your efteem than of the fufpicions with which you overwhelm her, [I 
affert no more than Clara thinks, and would have told you, but for the 
generous renunciation fhe has made me of her rights, What I am 
content to receive as a favour you perhaps owe to me as a reparation, 
I fhall add that your fate is now in your own hands with refpe& to 
me: never will you hear my name, never will you know who it is who 
has fo fincerely interefted herfelf in your well-being, if you determine, 
by neglecting to deferve that knowledge, to terminate our intercourfe 
by a refufal more painful by far to me than any other, fince it cannot 
bot produce injury to yourfelf. Adieu, Sir. You will pleafe to di- 
rect your anfwer to the Marchionefs de Solar as before ; and recolle&, 
that that anfwer will occafion me the greateft happinefs, or the ex- 
tremeft mifery. I cannot—no, I cannot fopport the idea of your 
doubts as to my fex, and your fofpicions of my fair dealing. Tama 
woman; I {peak the truth; or 1 am a monfter: never could the pro- 
jeQt of deceiving you enter the brain of a man of underftanding. Still 
further, 1 mutt tell you, that I have pot to reproach myfelf with any 
mifapplication of the degree of underftanding I poflefs, Can you affert 
the fame of yours? 


“ Lerrer XII, 


gs To Julia. 
** O€tober 30, 1761. 

* I would add an epithet to that name, if I knew of one that could 
be worthy of it. 

* Yes, Madam, you are a woman; I am quite convinced of it. If, 
notwithftanding your proteftations, I fhould ftill perfift in liftening to 
contrary indications, which I will at any time explain to ycu, I could 
injure no one but my (elf. This taken for granted, I have next to make © 
you reparation for all the offences one can well commit toward a per- 
fon known to me only by her mind, This duty, however, does not at 
all alarm me ; and you muft be indeed inexorable, if the defire I feel of 
felf-humiliation cannot appeafe your difpleafure. Let me obferve that 
you are extremely miflaken in fuppofing your vanity offended by my 
doubts: the terror it coft mein believing them founded revenges you 
amply ; and do Ps e(teem it nothing that, when you dared to take the 
name of Julia, I had not the power to difpute it with you ? 

** The condition upon which you deign to faristy the eager defire I 
feel to know who you are convinces me that that defire is not mifplaced. 
Ido you juftice; but you do not follow my example, when you impute 
to me lee of fentiment than curiofity. No, Madam; what I would 
not have done for your gratification, I will not do for the fake of know- 
ing who youare. I would not make the kindnefs you are forward to 
confer on me the price of a ftill greater demonftration of intereft, to 


be extorted from you in fpite of yourfelf, I imagine that the man 
you 
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you with me to fee is Fr. Come, whom you mentioned to. me before. If 


thé thing were flill to do, I would obey you, and you fhould remain un- 
known to me; but friendfhip hasanticipated humanity. M. le Maree 
chal de Luxembourg preffed me lait fummer to receive his vifits; I 
obeyed ; and he was fent to me twice, Fr. Come did for me what 
no other medical man had been able to do ; all 1 obferved in him juf- 
tified both the high reputation he has acquired and the opinion you 
entertain of him: in fhort he extricated me from an unfortunate error, 
in proving that my difeafe was not what I fuppofed it tobe. But, on 
the other hand, that which I really have is no lefs unknown ngg incurae 
ble than the former, nor have his vifits in the leaft diminifhed my pain. 
Thus all human efforts ferve no longer any purpofe but that ‘of tor- 
menting me. ‘This affuredly is not the eff-& you intended. 

*¢ You reproach me with a mifapplication of my acutenefs in thie 
particular ; that, being imprefled with the perfuafion that you were a 
man, I drew arguments to prove it by your letters. I know not if 
this imputation is founded; but I never believed myfelf the poffeffor 
of fo much acutenefs for it to be poffible fo to mifufe it; and alfo hold 
fuch a quality in too little eflimation to defire to poffefsit. But it is 
true that, in the kind of correfpondence you have been pleafed to 
purfue with me, the embarraffing perplexity of not knowing what to 
fay to you has probably forced me upon the expedient of raillery, a 
tone that by no means fuits my temper, and in which I never fail to 
acquit myfelf ill. It depends, Madam, only on yourfelf, and on your 
amiable friend, to afcertain that both my heart and pen are capable of 
another language, and that that of efteem and confidence is not wholly 
a ftranger to me. But you, who are my accufers, are yourfelves far 
from innocent in this particular; but I give you notice that the 

tievance I complain of is not fo venial as not to merit the pains of 
bain at once fully difcuffed, and then difmitled entirely from any fu- 
ture correfpondence, | 

‘© | perceive that my paper is fo thin that the writing may be read 
through it; I therefore put my letter into a cover.” P. 33. 


The fecond part of the publication is compofed of Rouf- 
feau’s. Letters to M. du Peyrou, the perfon to whom at his 
death he confided his manufcripts. Many of thefe, and by 
much: the moft interefting part, were written by Rouffeau 
during his refidence in England. His behaviour here was 
marked by the extremeft puerilities; and it is obvious, that 
he perpetually nmvade himfelf miferable by his low ‘and con- 
temptible jealoufiés and ie trig: One of his Letters, re- 
lating to his quarrel with David Hume, will clearly demon- 
flrate this, and fufficiently fausfy the reader’s curiofity. 


“* Nodoubt, my dear hoft, the incredible things M. Hume writes 
toevery one mutt by this time have reached your knowledye; I am 
under no uneafinefs refpeCting the effect they will produce on yous 
He has promifed the public a full account of what had pafled be- 
tween us, together with the fight of all the letters, If thofe letters 
are faithfully and unrefervedly exhibited, you will fee in chat I wroie 
' ty 
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to him, on the roth of July, an ample detail of both his condu@ and 
mine, which will enable you to judge between us; but, as it is next to 
impoffible that he thould hazard fuch an expofure, or at leaft without 
the moft egregious mifreprefentations, I refer you to M. d’Ivernois 
for every particular ; for to copy fuch an immenfe collefion would 
not be poflible, and would befides open anew every wound I have re. 
ceived. I fland in need of a truce, to recover my nearly exhanfted 
firength. For the rft, I let him go on declaiming againft me to the 
public, and fpending his breath in the moft brutal invectives. I 
know not how to difpute like a carman: I have a defender, whofe 
operations are flow, bui fure; chefe I await in filence, 

«* Twill fay only a few words on the fubjef of the penfion in quel 
tion, from the King of England, which you yourlelf mentioned to 
me. I did not reply refpecting this article, not only becaufe M, 
Hare required my fecrecy in the name of the King, which I faith- 
fully obferved till he himfelf thought proper to pablith it; but alfo 
becaufe, having never confidered myfelf {ure of this penfion, I wifhed 
to avoid exciting expetations in you, om my account, that might ne- 
ver be realiz-d. You muft be fenfible that, coming to a rupture with 
M. rume, after having difcovered his treachery, I could not, with. 
oat bafenefs, accep: benefits which he would have. procured me. It 
is true, this treachery and benefit appear fomewhat incompatible ; for 
all this, they io him have been united. His plan was to make a pub- 
lic and oftentatious difplay of the fervices he did me, and to calumni- 
ate me in fecret, without feeming to be my enemy; and the laft of 
thefe objects he has completely accomplifhed. You will have the ex- 
veces of this, In the mean time, he every where publifhes that, 

aving firt accepted the penfion, I afferwards refufed it in terms of 
great incivility, I fend you a copy of the letter I wrote to the.minif- © 
ter on the fabjeét, by which you will perceive the falfehood of his af- 
fertion, I now return.to what you yourfelf wrote to me concerning 
it. 

«* When you were informed that the penfion had been offered me, 
you heard what was true ; but the further afler'ion of my having re- 
fufed it was abfolutely falfe; for, on the contrary, without at that 
time entertaining the {malleft doubt of the finceriry of M. Hume, I 

pofed but one condition to my accepting it, which was the confent 
of my lord Marechal, which, confidering what bad paffed at Neuaf- 
chatel, it was incumbent apon me to obtain. Befide, this.we had mu- 
tually agreed on hefore I left London: nothing further. was neceflary 
on the part of the court but to conclude the affair, of whieh, however, 
I had bat little hopes; but neither at the time, nor before, ,nor fince, 
have I ever mentioned the matter to a living creature, excepting my 
lord Marechal, who certainly has not betrayed my fecret, ‘It mutt 
neceflarily, therefore, have been publithed by M. Hame; and if fo, 
how could M. Hume affert that I had refafed 1, fince chat aflertion wae 
falfe, and my intention even was not to refufe it? Does not this an- 
ticipation favour of his being weil aware 1 fhould foon be; 
to give this refufal, and that te bring me.to this was a. part of his 
projet, that he Ba avail himfelf of that refufal ro bring things $9 
the point at which they are? It appears to 6 eee 
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trace the feries of caufes in all this, with a view to the underiaking I 
am engaged in; and if you fhould fucceed in penetrating, by means 
of your friend, to the fource of what he writes to you, you will have 
rendered a great fervice both to me and to the thing itfelf,’ 

** The facts that take place in England with refpett to me, execed, 
Taffure you, every poffible ftretch of the imagination.. ‘The cainmnies 
that are circulated furpafs all bounds, and this without my having 
afforded the fmallef grounds for fach atrocities, and without it be- 
ing in the power of a fingle being to fay I have given him caufe for 
the fmalleft degree of perfonal ill-will, It now appears, that the pro- 
ject of M. Hume and his affociates is, to cut me off from all refources, 
and every kind of communication with the continent, and to make 
me perifh here in grief and mifery. 1 hope they will be difappointed 
of fuccefs: two things, however, make me tremble. One is, that 
they are attempting every means to deprive me of the friendthip of 
M. Davenport; and fhould they fucceed, I thall be without an afy- 
lum in this country: the other, ftill more terrible, is that it is abfo- 
lutely neceflary for me to have a correfpondent in London, to receive 
and pay the poftage of my letters to ycu, as well as to forward them. 
1 at prefent fend them to a perfon unknown to me, but who, 1 am af. 
fured, is a nan of probity. 

«« If, through any accident, this man fhould fail me, I fhould no 
longer be able to fed my letters with the certainty of their fafery, 
and I fhoul! have no means of writing to you. We will hope that 
this will not happen; but, my dear boil, I am fo unfortunate! No. 
thing would be wanting to complete my mifery, if this privation 
fhould take place. 

 T doall in my power to remain ignorant of painful intelligence : 
I no longer read any newfpaper; I reply to no leiters, which, at 
length, cannot bar reduce my correfpondents to the refource of fi. 
lence, Ifpeak only on the moft indifferent fubjetts to the only ncigh- 
bour with whom I have any intercourfe, becaufe he is the only one 
who {peaks French. It has been impeffible for me, confidering its 
caufe, to remain unmoved by the horrible revolution which, no doubt, 
has infeéted the remoteft parts of Europe; but my emotion has been 
of thore duration: I have refamed my ferenity of temper, and I tratt 
it will not again be interrupted; for I miftake if it would not be dif- 
ficult for any unforefeen inisfortune to befal me. Let not thefe dif- 
turbances give you, my dear hoit, any uneafinels, I dare predict that 
the time will come when Europe will be itrennous in its refpect to- 
ward the perfuns who have honoured me in my adverfity.” P. 217. 


Of the genuinenefs of thefe Letters, no doubt can exift; 
and to thofe whe are fond of Rouffeau and his writings they 
will furnith a delightful regale. We have no fcruple in af- 
firming, that popular as, his works may be, his Judgment was 
depraved, his principles corrupt, and his produttions mif- 
chievous. He entirely owes his fame to the bad povions of 
mankind ; his fubjeéts exhibited allurement to the Kenn 
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and foothed the doubts of infidelity; but, though we may be 
fometimes pleafed with the vivacity of his fancy, and charmed 
with the eafe, elegance, and harmony of his flyle, we fhall 
never clafs him among the benefactors of lnterature, the chief 
objeét of which ought to be to corrett the judgment, and 
amend the heart. 


ee ee 
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POETRY. 


Art. 17. Good Tidings; or News from the Farm. A Poem. B; 
Robert Bloomfield, Aathor of the Farmer's Boy, Fe. 4t0. 37 pp- 
2s. 6d. Vernor and Hood, &c. 1804. 


That Nature gave to Robert Bloomfield the feelings and genius of 
a poet, has been acknowledged by thonfands of readers; and we are 
pleated to fee in the prefent Poem a new and ftrong proof of his pow- 
ers, The fubject is the Jennerian difcovery of the vaccine inocula. 
tion, which he has enriched with all the treafures of fancy and pathos. 
The pitture of a boy blinded by the firall-pox, hiftorical views of 
former ravages, and affecting narratives of private misfortune, all 
contribute co intereft the reader for the great difeovery, which is to 
put a final period to the ravages of fuch a peft. We would not give 
the poem fo improbable a commendation as to fay that it is faultlels; 
bur, that it contains beauties, which only a tree genius for poetry 
could intafe, will be felt by every reader of tafte. Let the followig 
lanes {peak for themfelves, 


** There dwelt, beneath a brook that creeps along, 
Midft infant hills, and meads unknown to fong, 
And alder-groves, and many a flowery lea, 

sull winding onward to the northern fea, 

One to whom poverty and faith were giv’n, 

Calm village filence, and the hope of heav'n; 

Alone fhe dwelt.” 


The exquifite beauty, feeling, and piety (a merit which elfewhere 
appears) of the laft of thefe couplets is beyond all praife. ‘The death 
of the author's father, by the fmall-pox, follows, and other family at- 
flitions of the fame kind. Among thofe who nasrowly efcaped was 
himlelf, then a child, 
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t« Kind heart, who o’er the pictur’d feafons'glow'd, 
Whofe [miles have crown’d the verfe, or tears have flow’d, 
Was then the lowly minftrel dear to thee ? 

Himfelf appeals—What if shat child were He!” 


It is impoffible not to be interefted. Here alfo the death of poor 
Lee Boo, which has affected thoafands, affects us again. 


«* A ftranger youth, from the meridian ky, 
Buoyant with hopes, came here—but came to diel 
O’er his fad fate I've ponder’d hours away ; 
it fuits the languor of a gloomy day: 

He left his bamboo groves, his pleafant fhore, 
He left his friends, to hear new oceans roar; 
All confident, ingenuous, and bold, 

He heard the wonders by the white men told; 
With firm affurance trod the rolling deck, 
And faw his ifle diminifh to a {peck ; 
Plough’d the rough waves, and gain’d our northern clime, 
In manhood’s ripenifg fenfe and nature’s prime. 

Oh! had the fiend been vanquifh’d ere he came, 

"The gen’rous youth tad fpread my country's fame; 

Had known that honour dwells among the brave, 

And England had not prov’d the ftranger’s grave: 

Then, ere his wauing fand of hfe had run, 

Poor Ansa ‘THuce might have feen his fon.” 


» 


Dr. tenner is doubtlefs a man to feel the merit of this tribe of 
trae genius to his difcovery, and to eftimate it among the highelt of 
his rewards. 


Arr. 18 The Leaves Library Society. A Poem. By Fobm Button, 
Junr. of the Clafical and Commercial Academy, Cliff, Leaves. 4t0. 
2s. 6d. Button, 1804, 


There appears to be a moft refpe€table Book Society at Lewes, who 
are in pofleffion of a numerous and well-chofn library. Mr. Button, 
we prefume, is a brother member, who celebrates the Society and 
their colleG@ion in eafy and agreeable verfe. He firft pays his tribute 
of refpect to the principal members, and afterwards diftinguithes the 
more celebrated authors and peblications. He thus defcribes the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 


‘* Pondrous and fquare, lo! twenty volumes lie, 
In merit firit themfelves a library ; 

All in their various arts to them refer, 

The poet, painter, and philofopher ; 

They to the fubtle ftatefman lend their aid, 

Or plain mechanic at his humble trade ; 

And as the bee from every flower that blows, 
The nettle bloffom, or the fragrant rofe, 

With {mall probofcis fucks the humid fweet, 
And humming bears it to his thatched retreat 5 
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They from each book the worthier part comprefs’¢, 
Revive the ancient, and the crude digeft ; 

Lop the redundant, the def &s fupply, 

And wandering phrafes bind i clofer tie.” 




































A very numerous lift of fubferibers is fubjoined; and, indeed, ix 
feems that the author well deferves the encouragement he has received, 
A neat engraving of Lewes Caitle is prefixed, 


Art. 19. Our Country. A Poem, 8vo. 18. Hatchard. 1804. 


This {pirited effufion is infcribed to the Volunteers of the Britith 
empire, who have fo nobly come forward in defence of their King 
and country; and where is the breaft that will not be animated by 
fuch an apoftrophe as this which follows to our beloved country ? 


‘© Thou laf abode, thou ever bleft retreat, 
Where genuine Freedom rears her ftormy feat ; 
Stull may thy fons their nobleft efforts try, 
Brave the proud foe, his menaces defy ; 
Defend their King, their liberty maintain, 
And ftay an odious tyrant’s baleful reign. 

Or if high Heaven decree an adverfe fate, 
And Gallic legions trample on thy ftate; 

May the laft Briton perith in thy caufe, 

Aad only Frenchmen own a Defpot’s laws.” 





The poet reprefents the common foe of mankind, after deluging 
the world with blood, preparing to pour deftruction upon us; and 
what is the confequence? 


** To arms, to arms, ten thoufand trumpets found ; 

To arms, to arms, the echoing hills rebound ; 

A milhon heroes to their banners fly, 

Refolv'd to conquer, or prepar’d to die. 

High fwell their breatts, high beat their gen’rous hearts ; 
From their bright eyes indignant luftre darts. 

Hark! with exulting fhouts the vallies ring! 

Conqueft or death; our country and our King!” 


We are very highly pleafed with the whole of this Poem; and ac- 
eordingly, and warmly, recommend it to every lover of poetry and 
friend of his country. 


Art. 20 The Plea for a private Indulgence of Grief, a Poem. By 
F**n D****,, DD. addreffed to the Hou. P**/*p B®*o*%ic, in 
Augufi, 1774. Svc. 18% 64. Cadetland Davies, 1804. 


This Poem was written, as appears from the Introdu€tion, thirty 
years ago, on account of the death of a beloved wite. Some mutilated 
copics having been feen at Bath, the author was induced to give them 
in a more correct form to the public. The reader will perceive, by 
the following {pecimen, that the whole is well worth perufal. 


: « Lore 
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** Love, with his train of foft emotions, here 
Still che loft regent of my heart can trace ; 

Four blooming forms retain her {mile fincere, 
Her {peaking glance, her each peculiar grace. 


Why tempt me, tear me, from their hallowed haunt? 
Bear they not ELven’s genuine ftamp imprefled ? 
Say loveiier can the court’s baight circle vaunt? 
Scarce purer grace the manfions of the bleffed. 


Links of that holy chain that bound my foul, 

By fkill parental polifhed, ftill impart : 

A fenfe of the ferene delight, that ftole 

With her mild converfe bleft, o’er each congenial heart,” Sc, 


NOVELS. 


Art. 21. The Life of a Lover. In a Series of Letters. By Sophia 
Lee. Six Volumes. Crown 8vo. 11. 16s. obinfons, 1804. 


In a very pleafing and rather original Preface, the fair author endea- 
vours to intereft the candid and pacify the fevere among her readers. 
She confeffes that the prefent is a production of early youth, and that 
in offering it to the public many years after it was originally written, 
fhe has chofen rather to leave it with the characters of juvenile feeling, 
than to corre& it into fomething more infipid. We do not quite ac- 
quiefce in the propriety of this decifion, A novel is, in our opinion, 
acompofition which demands fo happy a combination of imagination 
and judgment, that the circumftances molt defirable are, thar it fhould 
be formed in early life, when the former faculty is lively, and correéted 
at a later period, when the other has attained maturi'y. 

The celebrity of the two fitters, Harriet and Sophia Lee, is fo efta- 
blifhed by various produtions, in this line and that of the Draina*, 
that the prefent work was fure to excite attention; which, in fact, ig 
has done, to a very great extent. But though the ingenuity of the 
writer will be generally confefled, and many paflages of great merit 
occur in her Novel, there will be few who will not, with us, with that 
feveral parts had been alrered. The youthful reverie of love at firit 
fight, which forms the bafis of the whole plot, being exemplified both 
in the heroine and her admirer, has little conne€tion with nawre. If 
the paflion could be thus caught by mere fafcination, the ftars would 
indeed be more in fault, than thofe who contra¢ted fo accidental a dif- 
order. ‘The ftrange and unnatural marriage of the lady with an old 
man, and the unneceflarily tragical cataitrophe that concludes her hif- 
tory, are all, in our opinion, glaring blemifhes; nor is it a {mall fault, 
that the ftory is extended to fix volumes. ‘That thofe volumes are fold 


— 





* Canterbury Tales, jointly written; the Chapter of Accidents, 
by Sophia; and the Myfterious Marriage, by Harriet Lee, 
at 
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at as many fhillings each, is perhaps the fault of the publither, but itis 
certainly unreafonable. 

Ina produftion of fuch variety and extent, it may perhaps feem too 
minute to object to particular expreffions ; yet when we meet with fuch 
a defcription as, ** Lady Henrietta, the youngelt, is a dear, wild, 
auburn babe” (vol. i. p. 68) it is impoflible not to feel an impreffion 
very like that of nonfenfe. A fondnefs for if/ated*, and fome other fan- 
taftical words, alfo blemifhes the ftyle, which otherwife is not without 
merit. Some friend, in the many years of fufpended publication, 
fhould have advifed the removal of them. But, after all, the narrative 
is the principal part of the Novel, and this we fear cannot be charac. 
ase more exactly than by violent love, and extravagant inconfitt- 
ency. 


Art. 22. The Vain Cottager: or, the Hifory of Lucy Franklin. To 
which are prefixed, a few Hints to Young Women in bumble Life, re- 
Specling Decency and Propriety in Drefi. 12m0. S4 pp. 18. 6d. or 

16s. per Dozen. Hatchard. 1804. 


A very probable and highly affecting tale, which well illuftrates the 
{nares into which a young perfon, of the beft natural difpofitions and ta- 
* Jents, may be led by mere vanity. Lucy Franklin is a very interefting per- 
fon, and we heartily wifh that her melancholy fate may operate as an ef- 
fecival warning to thofe who are likely to fall into the fame dangers, 
The admonitions prefixed to this little Hiftory are of the foundeft, 
and moft ufeful kind ; and the fpirit of not fanatical, but genuine and 
unaffected piety, which pervades the whole, ftamps the higheft value on 
this traét. It is worthy of the pen of Mrs. Trimmer, or Mrs. Weft, 
and probably comes, (can we fay more in its favour?) from the pen 
of fome fuch friend to virtue and religion. 


MEDICINE. 


ArT. 2 3 Cafes of Small-Pox fubfequent to Vaccination; with Faas 
and Obferwations, read before the Medical Society at Dort{mauth, 
March 29, 1804; addreffed to the DireGors of the Vaccine Inftitution. 
Ry William Goldfon, Member of the Royal C lege of Surgeons, Lenten. 
Svo, 15. 6d. Portfea. 1804. 


| @xr. 2q An Anfwer to Mr. Goldfan, proving that Vaccination is a 
permanent Security againft the Small Pox. By John Ring, Member of 
the Reyal College of Surgeons, London, 8v0. 18. 6d. 1804. 


Conceiving Mr. Gold{on to have been too precipitate in the opinion 
he had formed, of the inefficacy of the vaccine virus, in affording a 
certain and permanent guarantee againft the infection of the finall. pox, 





* Inp. 191, we have tremulation, perfelly anew term. However 
flightly ladies may think of it, the writing of pure Englith is indif- 
penfably required of thofe who write for the public. 
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we determined to let his publication on the fubje& pafs unnoticed, 
anil we fhould have an opportunity of learning, from perfons more 
intimately engaged in the practice than we pretend to be, whether 
his conjectures were well founded or not. We alfo confidered, that 
as the practice of vaccination is now diffufed far and wide, not only 
over every part of this country, but almoft through the whole habit- 
able world, and the number of perfons who have undergone the opera. 
tion is incalculably great, éf its prefervative power fhould have been 
overrated, there could be no need of having recourfe to a few doubt. 
ful cafes, from a quarter of the kingdom too, where the practice was 
late in being adopted, and where it is probably even now not well 
underftood, to prove its infufficiency, For if, as this gentleman fuf- 
vets, the prefervative power of the cow pox, that is, the power im- 
parted by it to the conttitution to refiit the infection of the fmall pox, 
continues only two or three years, which his cafes are intended to 
prove, then thoufands of cafes mutt be daily occurring, of perfons be. 
coming infected with the {mall. pox, who had been vaccinated three, 
four, and five years ago. Nothing of the kind has happened ; on the 
contrary, in proportion as the means of dete¢ting its infofliciency, 
that is, as the number of perfons vaccinated bas increafed, in the fame 
proportion the knowledge of the complete efficacy, or power of the 
cow-pox, in guaranteeing the conflitution from the infeSion of the 
{mall pox, has been confirmed and eftablifhed. We thould, therefore, 
have ftill remained filent on the fabject, if a champion had not ftarted up 
in Mr. Ring, to vindicate the practice of vaccination, and ¢o.fhow the 
imbecility of the attack made upon it by Mr, Goldfon, Mr. Ring 
has examined the cafes, on which Mr. Goldfon forms his opinion, with 
minutenefs, we with we could fay with temper, and has fully fhown 
their infufliciency to prove the point they are adduced to eftablith, Ie 
is doubtful, Mr. R. obferves, whether the matter originally ufed at 
Portfea, got there in an alive and perfect ftace, confequently whether 
any of the patients, whofe cafes are related by Mr. G. had the genuine 
difeafe. It is true, Mr. G. was fatisfied they had, but as he has had 
very little experience in the practice of vaccination, it feems much 
more reafonable to believe, that he has been mittaken in that 
soint, than that fo large a proportion of the patients vaccinated by 
him fhould fail in receiving that benefit, which the patients of other 
practitioners conftantly obtain. We fhall not follow Mr. R. in his 
arguments, or his invectives againft his opponent, bo:h fufficiently in- 
genious and pointed, but of little ufe in eftablifhing what can only 
be fixed by experience. To that he may appeal, and on that ground 
fafely ftand, as it is demonftrable that thofe practitioners who have thé 
mott frequent opportunities of feeing the difeafe, who know it moft 
intimately, and pay the greatett attention to it, meet with the finalleft 
number of thofe anomalous cafes, which have unluckily fallen to the 
fhare of Mr. Goldfon, and which have given rife to the prefent con- 


troverfy. 
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DIVINITY. 


ART. 25. A Sermon, preparatory to the due Obfervauce of Good- Friday ; 
containing a Summury of the Chriflian Dodtrine upon the Subjeé? of that 
Day. By W. Gilbank, M. A. Chaplain to his Royal Highnefs the 
Duke of Gliucefler, 410. 25 pp. 1s. &d, Rivingtons, &c, 
1804. 


Mr. Gilhank reafons in this difcourfe upon the common fuppofition 
of an unbroken and regular chain of intelligence in the Creation, and 
a neceffiry, which he conceives, of preferving that chain perfeét. ** The 
continuance of the human intelle&t”’, in his opinion, ‘* was neceflary 
to preferve the chain of intelligence unbroken and complete.”’ P. 17, 


This reafuning is exa@ly analogous to that employed by Pope, in the 
Eflay on Man. : 


Then in the feale of reafoning Life ’tis plain, 
There muft be, fomewhere, fuch a rank as Man, 


Mr. G, goes further than the poet ; he not only fuppofes fuch a ne- 
ceflity ior that link in the Creation, but a kind of neceflity alfo tor 
reftoring man to his fituation when he had forfeited it. As thefe ideas 
are entirely conjectural, they can only have eifect upon the minds 
which are diipofed to admit them; but to thofe they may be highly 
ufeful. An hypothefis, whether demonttrable or not, has this advan- 
tage, that it points out one way at leait im which a difiiculty may be 
folved ; and thereby fhows it to be not altogether infuperable. Vew 
minds will follow this author in the refined metaphyfics, through 
which he purfues his fubje& ; but they who do will find him found 
and feriptural in his principles of faith, and full of a becoming humi- 
lity as to his own doétrines. In a fhort Preface, the manner in which 
he illuftrates the important truth, shat particular difficulties cannot in any 
cafe invalidate a general demonfiration, is particularly wosthy of atteuy 
tive notice, 


Art. 26. Sermon, adapted to the prefent momentous Crifis. Preached 
at the Ep:fcopal Chapel, Leith, On Sunday, Auguft 14, 1803. By 
George Hay Drummond, M. A. Prebendary of York. 8v0. 25 pp. 
1s. Robertion, Edinburgh. 1803. 


We would not, if any vigilance could effect it, fuffer a fingle inflance 
of pious and patriotic exhortation, refpectirg our prefent fituation and 
duties, to pats unnoticed, The prefent difcourfe 1s publifhed at Edin- 
burgh, and, by an omiffion, which we regret, 1s not configned to any 
London pubhfher. It has, however, reached us by other means, and 
we proceed to make it known, ‘The confiderations of the author on 
the wonderful manner in which Providence elicits good from evil are 
thus exeinplified ; 

‘« Have we not feen the reformation of our holy religion {pring 
from the very bitrernefs of periecution? The focial civilization, and 
commercial intercourfe of Europe promoted by the wild — 
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of crufaders ?—and the dominion of the fea feevred to ourfelves by 
the defeat of an invader Who proudly ftvled biméelf invincivle? Did 
not the venerable Conftitution of Britain rife from the ebaos of civil 
and religious war, adorned with new beauties, and confclidated with 
new itrength? And has not the daring attempt of our prefent toes to 
banifh religion and focial happinefs from every part of the civilized 
world, placed us in that glorious, that envied fiiuction in which we at 
prefent ftand, a rock ftill unfhaken amidit the wreck of kurope, re- 
pelling every attack with firmer refiitance, and acquiring increafe of 
itrength from every hoflile blow.” PP. g. 

There are other parts of this difeourfe which will recommend it to 
the notice of the well-difpofed reader,’and will render the circulation 
of it no lefs ufeful than feafonable. The text is Pfal. xx. 5. 


Art. 27. The Obligation and Mode of Keeping a Public Fa: a@ Sere 
mon, preached at the Parifh Charch of Rempflore, Nottingh, mf ir, Om 
Friday, May 25, 1804. By Edquard Pearfm, B.D. Re@or. 1210. 
32 pp. 6d. Nottingham printed; Hatchard, London. 1804. 


The acute and pious labours of this found and excellent divine, par- 
ticul rly in the controverfy againft the Calviniflic’ members of our 
Church, have almoft continually employed our attention, for fome time 
pat. We find with regret, from the tettimony of this difcourfe, that 
as a prophet is fometimes not honoured in his own country, fo this 
exemplary pattor is not always fuccef{al in his influence over his pa- 
rifhioners. Ina Dedication to taem, and in a part of the Sermon (m. 17) 
it is intimated, that there was a thin attendance in his Church on the 
day of the Faft. Perhaps this deficiency may belt be explained by the 
map. Remp*tone is on the high road to Nottingham, diftant not more 
than fourteen miles; and within fuch a radius froin chat entre, it is eafy 
to fuppofe that the taf of a minilter who teaches evil fubordination, 
and the laws of good order, mutt be more than ufually arduoos. We 
heartily with him perfeverance, and that ultimate fuccefs in his miniftry, 
which this found and afeful difcourfe, and his other profefional Jabours 
fo well ceferve. In one or two inftances, he has here iniroduced the 
words of former divines, with fome little alteration. <A reference to 
fuch names as Bifhop Taylor and Archbifhop Tilloifon has, with thofe 
who think rightly, an authority not diffimilar to thar of the Fathers 
of the Church. How they may be e?cemed within a ftage of Notting- 
ham, is nota matter of very favourabie furmife. It is rizht, however, 
that their authority fhould be urged, and all the found principles of 
Chriftianity enforced. 


Art. 28. Infolvent Debtors. A Serman, addreffed to the Prifaners 
confined for Debt in the United Kingdom, on their approaching Libera- 
tion by the Infolvent Bill, By a Clerg yman of the Church of England 
(formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge) who could not receive 
the Benefit of that A@. 40. 24 pp. Atperne. 1804. 


We read with concern the concluding part of the title-page to this 
Sermon; as the exhortations contained in it have fo much appearance 


of fincerity, that we are led to hope the preacher wou!d (when reftored 
| , fo 
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to fociety) avoid thofe errors which, he feems to admit, have brought 
him into his prefent fituation. 

The text is from Matth, vii. 11, 12; but the Sermon relates to 
the latter verfe only (** avhatfoever ye would that.men fhould do to you, 
do ye even foto them’, &c.) and applies the heavenly dottrine therein 
inculcated, to the various relations and fituations of life. There is 
little, however, which peculiarly relates to the firuation of prifoners 
confined for debt; bot, towards the conclufion, the preacher addrefles 
them in an affecting and energetic exhortation; which, we hope, with 
fome of them at leaft, had its due effect. 


. 


the Arm of the Lard. A Sermon, preached: at Cuxton, Kent, Fuly 31, 
1803. \ by the Rev. Charles Moore, M. A. Redtor of Cuxton. 8vo, 
ms. Hatchard. 1854. 


Art. 29. Good Effe&s of an anited Truft in the Arm of Flefh, and 


We are among thofe who think it right and becoming of the 
clerical character, at this awful and interefting period, to endeavour to 
promote among thofe whom it is their duty to initeuct, a foirit of 
Joyalty, founded on the firm bafis of religious principle ; for this pur- 
pofe the prefent difcourfe was compofed and delivered. It is plain, 
fimple, and impreffive, and in all refpects worthy of a Chriftian 
teacher. 


Art. 30. The Sacred Tree. By Fohn Bentley. 12m0. 23 pp. 6d. 
Sutton, Paternoiter-Row. 1804. _ 


We have before had occafion, more than once, to praife the piety 
and ufeful diligence of Mr. Bentley (Brit. Crit. xxti. 434 and 683), 
We find him here, with the fame excellent difpofitioas, endeavouring 
to diffufe inftruction on the fubject of the Tree of Knowledge, and the 
Fall of Man, ‘* The learned reader’, he modeflly fays, ‘* is not to 
expe€t any additional information ot improvement in knowledge, 
from its perufal; but there are others to whom it may become ufe- 
ful”. In his Dedication to Dr. Fly, he fays alfo, that he has printed 
it on the diminutive {cale in which it appears, for the ‘* convenience 
of thofe who cannot afford to purchafe more expenfive tracts”. The 
object of the tract being to explain the Mofaic account of the Fall, 
without having recourfe to allegory, the author proceeds chiefly on 
the grounds fugzetted by the beit interpreters; with the aid of fuch 
conjectures as very naturally fuggeit themfelves to the mind, on a feri- 
ous confideration of the fatts., Mr. B. once or twice cites Dr. Ken- 
nicott, and gives other intimations of a knowledge of the Hebrew 
SCTIPLULes, 


Art. 310 A Warning to Babylon, that Great City, which is extended 
almoft over the whole Earth, Chiefly addreffzd to the middling and 
higher Ranks. 8vo. sipp. 18.6d. Jones. 1803. 


To cite a paflage or two from this tra& will be fufficient to charace 
terize it. ‘* Now f/f is Hell, it is the Devil, it is darknefs, pain, 
and difquiet. Itis the one,only enemy of Chri, the great Antichrilt. 
It is the Scarlet Whore, the fiery Dragon, the old Serpent, the devour- 
ing 
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ing Beaft, that is mentioned in the Revelation of St. John.” P. 9. 
But the following is much more fublime. ‘¢ Ev@ry property takes its 
original from the firft, viz. from the firkt impreffion or defire to Na- 
ture, viz. out of the grand myltery, and brings forth itfelf out of it- 
felf, as the air proceeds out of the fire, and all whatever proceeds for- 
ward in one will is unconiroulable, for it gives itfelf to no property ; 
it dwells even trom the firft original only in itfelf, and goes forth in 
one will; and this is the trae way of eternity, wherein there is no 
corruptibility if a thing remains in its own peculiar property, for the 
great myftery is from eternity.” P, 1, fecond Part. We may add, 
and a myftery it mutt remain ¢o all eternity, if explained only in fuch 
jargon as this. ‘The whole is, in fhort, the height of Methodifav and 
myfticifm. It abounds in fuch terms as, the free lubet, the abominate, 
Jelf-hood, the byfs and aby/s, &. &c. But there are things which look 
fill worfe. As this, * All felf-ful afflumed (or arrogated) daqws and 
authority, wherewith the poor are vexed and oppreffed, do all come 
from felf-hood.” P, 23. It is doubtful whether the writer does nor 
mean here to charaGierize all Jaws and authority. He appears, howe 
ever, to be in a ftate little, if at all, fhort of perfect infanity. As for 
the Great Babylon mentioned in the title, we do not fee a word about 
it in the whole tract. 


CLERGY. 


4 


Art. 32. The Caxfes and Confequences of the Negleé of the Clergy; 
and the Condition of the Clergy as it relates to his prejent Majefly. By 
the Rev, Edward Hankin, M.A. M.D. 8v0o. 65 pp. 25. 6d. 
Rivingtons. 1803. 


That the decay of religious principles neceflarily brings along with 
it a diminution of the refpe& fhown to the minifters of religion, is an 
axiom too evident to require any formal or laboured proof; but mo- 
ralifts and divines have, in every age, been prone to exaggerate the de- 
generacy of the times; and, when this author propofes to enquire 
into ** the caufes of the negle&t of the clergy”, he affumes as fact, 
what may jultly be controverted, that the clergy are in general neg- 
lected. ‘The gangrene of infidelity is not yet fo univerfally {pread as 
to render either religion itfelf, or its minitters, objects of contempt or 
neglect: it will, on the contrary, be found, that the influence of the 
latter over their flocks, and the refpeét fhown to them, are generally 
commenfurate to the exemplarinefs of their lives, and to their dili- 
gence in the difcharge of their paftoral office. 

Mr. Hankin, who defcribes himfelf as being a village curate, tells 
his brethren, that they mutt rife “* in knowledge and in affluence to 
the level, and even above the common level, of their age, or their 
perfons and their doétrines will alike be held ig contempt”. Theic 
thare of knowledge fo much depends on their induftry in the purfuit 
of it, thatthe pertonal contempt is merited where they fail to acquire 
the intelleQual fuperiority here recommended; but what is the precife 
doce of affluence Mre H, here alludes to, we confefs ourlelves _ 
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able to comprehend... Certain it is, that his eftimation of the tempo. 
ralities of the church is very crude and imperfect, or he would nor 
have fuppofed, that the clergy ‘* are required with the refonrces. of . 
the fixteenth century to maintain the rank of the nineteenth”, If 
their pittance be fmaH, and in fome cafes inadequate, fill we cannot 
agrec with him in afligning ‘* the great difproportion which (accord- 
ding to him) their condition bears to the prefent ftate of fociety and 
civilization” as one caufe of the negle& into which they are faid to 
have fallen. The fecond caufe affigned by him, infideli'y, has but too 
real an exiltence, nor can its baneful effeét be controverted or denied: 
all that we contend for is, that as its extent is ftill limited, fo are the evils 
refulting from it. To oppofe the progrefs of infidelity is the peculiar 
province of the minifters of religion; and their conflant efforts will 
render them worthy of double honour. Mr. Hankin’s third caufe 
nearly refembles his fir. In his judgwent, ‘* the condition of the 
clergy is not fuch as the wan's of fociety require’; and if, through 
a perfuafion that our ecclefaftical eflablifhment is perfect, things 
fhould remain as they now are, ‘he confiders it as ‘* evident, that in 
the courfe of a few years, either the church will be withour minifters, 
or the buik of the clergy will confift of the fcum of the earth, the 
dregs and refufe of mankind”. Moft inconfiderately advanced! No 
fuch degrasation of the clerical chara¢ter is yet apparent: on the con. 
trary, there never has been an wra fince the Reformation, in which fo 
many perfous of rank and fortune devoted themfelves to the miniftry, 
He vext laments, that the clergy are no longer permitted to meet in 
convocation : to this he attributes that difufe of ecclefialtical difcipline, 
which may be traced to far other fources, ‘This writer is ingenious 
in the multiplication of caufes; his fifth might, without difadvantage 
to his argumeut, have been incorporated with his fecond. His lat 
caufe is the promifcuous and improvident ufe of lay patronage. Lay 
patrons, he fays, either fell their prefentation, or give it, referving to 
themfelves a part of the tithes, or they exchange it for a certain num- 
ber of votes, The cenfure is too general to be juft; in the exercife of 
lay patronege abufes certainly exiit, but the removal of them would 
trench too far on the rights of individuals, 

Next follows a very improper difcuflion on the condition of the 
clergy as it relates to his prefent Majefty. The fcope of the argu- 
ment is to fhow, that the profperity of the King’s defcendants will 
depend on the ftate of religion; and that the Sovereign is bound, bv 
perfonal confiderations as well as by higher motives, to fupport and 
protect the clergy, and to attach them to the throne by the double 
ties of eter. and duty. We with that Mr. H, had laid lefs ftrefs on 
fecular motives of action, and that he had known his brethren better, 
than to fuppofe their loyalty to be altogether mercenary, or their dif- 
pofition towards government variable and fickle. We fhall not fol- 
Jow him through the remainder of the fedtion, where we meet with 
fentiments as repugnant to decency as to juflice: he expects more 
from the influence of the crown than it is capable of effeéting, or than 
it is reafonable to look for, 
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‘Ant. 33. Propofals for a new Arrangement x the Revenues and Rea 


fidence of the Clergy. 8v0. 38 pp. 1s. Winchefter, 1802*. 


This benevolent writer propofes a plan to extinguifh for ever thofe 
unhappy cifputes, which now fo frequently arife between incumbents 
and.cheir parithioners, about tithes. ‘The outlines of his fcheme are’ 
briefly thefe’: ** A furvey and valuation to be made by commifioners, 
partly lay and partly clerical, of the tithes in each parith ; to the amount 
of which a compofition or reat to be eftablifhed by them, binding on 
both parties, until either fhall demand arefurvey.” The rights of the 
clérgy would, under fuch a regulation, become very unfettled and pre- 
carious; and though they would readily accept any due compenfation, 
which would be permanently equal to the value of their tithes, it can- 
not be expected that they fhould thus fubmit to fuccelfive references, 
or hezard the refult of repeated valuations, The experience of ages, 
even from the time of the Congueror’s Survey to the recent valuation 
under the Property AG, has fhown how liable fuch furveys and valua- 
tions have ever been to error and inaccuracy. 

Mr. Poukter’s plan for the more ftrict enforcement of refidence is 
borrowed from the practice of Cathedral Churches: he propofes, that 
‘* inflead of the Jaw’s execution depending upon the odious interelt or 

vexatious malice of informers, or even ppon the invidious and unequal 
difcretion of Divcefans, the penalty for non-refidence fhould, iff facio, 
accrue on the commiffion of the offence: that a regifter thould be ke 
of duty performed, figned at the time by the performer and the clerk, 
on examination of which at the vifitation, the refult would be the le- 
vying the penalties.” Yet after this excrdium, we find in the derail, 
that informers ought {till to be retained, and the difcretionary power 
of the diocefan admitted. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 34. Letters on the Importance of the prefent War. By Allan 
Maclecd, Efg. LetterII, 8v0. 32 pp. 18 Vernor and Hood. 
1804, 


Ia this Letter (the former having by fome means efcaped our notice) 
the topic which firft engages this writer’s attention is, the opinion of 
fome perfons, that “ the Britifh Conftitution is materially defedtive, 
as it appears in praftice in the third eftate”. ‘This opinion, which re- 
quires univerfal faffrage and annual parliaments, he combats, on 
grounds not new indeed, but juft, obferving that fuch objeétions, at 
the prefent moment, are calculated ‘* to deprefs by damping the na- 


‘ tional zeal’, Univerfal fuffrage, he truly afferts, is impracticable; 


** annual eletions” would be “ annual commotions”, 
The condué& of Bonaparte (whom the author denominates uniform- 
ly, and xar’ skoyny, ‘* the tyrant”) and what the writer calls * the 





* This tra& came to us without a title-page; but -it is figned, at 
the end, £, Pexulter. 
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ftupid effufions of his malignity” are juftly, though rather coarfely, 
reprobated. But why this author, who himfelf adopts fuch language, 
end who juftifies the trong cenfures paffed in out journals on the con- 
duct of the (then) Firft Conful, thould fo vehemently condemn the 
fpeeches of Mr. Windham and others in parliament for feurrility, 
without giving a fingle inftance to jultify his affertions, or fhowin 
that any remarks were made by them not warranted by the fubj-& in 
debate, Why alfo the nee brought againft Bonaparte by Sir Robert 
Wilfon (which have been fo amply confirmed by other writers) fhould 
be termed * a romance” by this author, we are at a lofs to conceive, 
The illiberal manner in which Sir James Mackintofh is treated, ina 
note (p. 21) is alfo highly cenfurable ; but we need not wonder at this, 
in a writer, who expreffes his unqualified contempt for Grotius, Puf. 
fendorf, and Vattcl. In the reft of this pamphlet we fee nothing to 
cenfure, except the unconnected ftyle, and frequently coarfe language, 
in which it is written, The apparenr object (which is to fhow the ne- 
ceflity of the prefent war, and to animate our exertions in the defence 
of our country) deferves, and has our praife. 


Art. 35. Confiderations on the tavofild Mode of EleBion adopted by 
the French, By the Rev. Chriftopher Wyvill. 8v0. 40 pp. 18 
Johnfon. 1804. 


The intermediate, or (as this author terms it) twofold eleétion efta- 
blifhed by the vifionary reformers of I rance, has been, if we miftake 
not, irrefragably fhown to be futile, and inefficacious to any good 
purpofe, in the malterly treatifes of Mr. Burke on the French Revelu- 
tion, Itis here allo combated on flrong and juft grounds by Mr, 
Wyvill, though himfelt a zealous and determined advocate for par- 
liamentary reform. Whoever, therefore, wifhes to fee the fubject 
treated more at large, and the objeétions to this pernicious innovation 
more fully fet forth than they have been by thar illu@rious writer, may 
derive fatistaction from the perufal of this work; although they may 
(as we certainly do) differ from fome of the opinions {ineidentally 
thrown out by the author, | We are indeed concerned to fee a gentles 
man, who argues fo well and fo conititutionally, on the chief fubject 
of his pamphlet, fo tenacious of his favourite meafure (a meafure at 
all times of very doubtful, and in the prefent {lace of things, probably 
of the moft dangerous confequence) as 10 coufider parliament as almott 
ufelefs, and the minds of the people as degraded and fervile, becaufe 
ig has not been judged expedient to adopt it. But with this writet 
Earl Stanhope is the wifett of politicians, and the ingenious fpecula- 
tions of Sir James Mackintoth, in his juvenile days, are preferred to 
the conclufions of his founder and more experienced judgment. Both 
the above writers are, however, oppofed in the opinion they have ad- 
vanced in favour of the ‘ twotuld election”, and oppofed with great 
reafoning and cifect. 
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Art. 36. An Anfwer to Mr. Pitt's Attack npon Earl St, Vincent and 
the Admiralty, in his Motion for an Exguiry into the State of the Naval 
Defence of the Country, on the 15th of March, 1804. 8v0. 58 pp. 
1s. Gd. Ebers. 1804. | 


Art. 37. Andi alteroin Partem: or the real Situation of the Navy of 
Great Britain at the Period of Lord St. Vincent's Refignation; being @ 
Reply to the Miftatements of ** an Anfwer to Mr, Pitt's Attack upon 
Earl $1, Vincent and the Admiralty” ; alfa containing the Subpance of 
a fuppreffid Pamphlet on the fame Subje®. By an Officer of bis Ma- 
jefy’s Navy. 8vo. “68 pp. 28 Budd. 1804. 


It will not be expected that reviewers fhould decide betwixt con- 
tending parties, concerning the beft modes of conftru@ing and pro- 
viding for the Britifh navy: ‘* Non noftrum eft, tantas componere 
lites”, Leaving, therefore, thefe queftions to more competent judges, 
we fhall only expres our hope and conviction, that whether the threat- 
ened invafion be refitted by large thips only, or by {mall veflels in con~ 
junction with them, fuch is the fkill of our commanders and the 
bravery of our failors, that either the thteat will not be executed, or 
deitruction will await every one who fhall attempt to land an invading 
foe upon any of the fhores of our unised kingdom, 


Art. 38. 4 candid and difpaffionate Addrefs to Sir Francis Burdett, 
Bert, poisting out the Canjes of his D. frat at the late Elefian of a 
Moember to reprefent the County of Middlefex. By au independent Frees 
bolder, 29 pp. 18. Rivingtons. 1804. 


If the ears of the gentleman here addrefled be not feared to all 
wholefome admoviuon, he may derive bencfit from the reproof of this 
temperate opponent, ‘lhe writer points out to him (juftly we have no 
doubr) che truecaufes why fo many independent freeholders (** independ- 
ent of the frowns or {milesof any man”) refolved to oppofe him. Thefe 
are {tated to be, in the firit place, his conduct before he became a can 
didate for Middlefex, in efpoufing the principles of the French Revo. 
lution,—in affoctating with men (fuch as the Correfponding Sociery) 
who would have dethroned the King, fubverted the Conftitution,' and 
reared a Republic on its ruins;—~and in countenancing, by his fpeeches, 
the inutiny in the fleets and the Irifh rebellion. Here alfo the nature 
and object of the Baronet’s vilits to the prifon in Cold-Bath- Fields 
(where he is faid to-have noticed no prifoners but mutineers and traitors, 
and, initead of admonithing, to have inflamed them to riot and outrage) 
are contrafted with the benevolent and charitable vifits to prifons by the 
philanthropic Howard; nor are the fupport given to O’Connor, and 


the intimacy with Defpard, left unnoticed. Next, his conduét in ac- 


cepting the invitation of a number of perfons of very fufpicious eha- 
racters to become a candidate for Middiefex, and the fyitem of defa- 
mation and outrage reforted to im order to obtain fuccefs, This 
conduct alfo the writer confiders as calling for the oppofition of all 
independent men. But the laft and mot fatal blow to the Buronet’s 
popularity was given-(fays-the waiter) by his Speech at the ~~ _ 
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Anthor, confirmed at the meeting at Hackney. Having thus fat 
dwelt on the political errors of the gentieman addreffed, the writer 
recommends a conduct more conftitene with that veneration for the 
Conttitution which he has very lately thought proper to profefs, This 
profeflion he warmly approves. We fhould be happy to learn that 
thefe admonitions, delivered in the language of good fenfe and can. 
dour, had produced a correfponding effect, 


Arr. 29. An Aifwer to Lord Sh ficld’s Pamphlet, on the Subje of 
the Navigation Syflem; proving, that the Acis deviating therefrom, 
avhich bis Lor {dip cenfures, were beneficial to our Trade and Navy in 
the laft War, and cache to be renewed in the prefent. Ry 8. Cock, 
Commercial and Public Agent to the Corporation of Liverpool. Sv0. 
m4 pp. 2s. 6d. Richardfons. 1804. 


To decite on commercial queftions of confiderable importance and 
intricacy belongs, we conce ive, to another tribunal than that of criti: 
cifm. In ouraccount*, therefore, of the able pamphlet on this fubject 
by Lord Sheffield, we Cid not venture to pronounce his reafonings in- 
controver ible, or his opinion to be eftablifhed beyond difpute ; though 
they appeared 1o us, and fill appear, well worthy of attention. To 
the work now before us, the author contends thar the temporary re- 
laxations of the naviga ton fyttem, which took place during the late 
war, were not only rendered neceffary by the then exifting circum- 
flauces, but proved fo beneticial to our commerce during the war, 
that they ought now to be renewed to their full extent, His argu- 
ments (whic go to prove that the Navigation Aas fhould be almott 
entirely fufpended during war) are {upporied by public documents, fhow- 
ing, that during the three lait years of the late war, our foreign trade in 
general, and even the tonnage of our fhipping, and number of feamen 
employed in it (allowing, however, in this laft cafe, for the ftoppage 
of interccurte with the countries at war with’us) exceeded the amount 
ot the fame trade, &c. in the three lait years of the preceding peace. 
This increafe, Lord S. fhould be reply to this Anfwer, will probably 
aferibe to other caufes than the fufpention of the Navigation Acts: 
yet it certainly tends to fhow that the fufpenfion cannot have been fo 
derrimenial to commerce as his Lordfhip concluded. With regard to 
the permiilion given to import to the Weft India iflands the produce 
ot the American States, in American bottoms, it is juttified by the 
writer ve‘ore us, on the ground that the benefit derived from therice 
to our colonies greatly outweighs the difadvantage to our fhipping in- 
terett, and the difcouragement to our feamen, f{uppofed to arife te 
thar meafure. On this point, however, Mr. Cock chiefly refers to a 
pamphlet written oy Mr. Jordan, which has not yet come under our 
notice. 

‘Lhe great and moft forcible argument of this writer for throwing 
open the carrying trade, during war, to neutral veffels, or veffels na- 
vigated chicfly by neutral feamen, is, that at fuch periods the greater 
part of our own thipping, and mott of our own feamen, are requized 
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* Sce Brit, Crit. for June, 1804, page 688. 
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for the fervice of government, and that we are confequently enabled | 
by this meafure to fopport, and even increafe, during war, our various 
and extenfive commerce, and, at the fame time, to maintain a navy 
fuperior, beyond the example of all former times, to the fleets of our 
enemies. He alfo fenfibly and liberally argues, that we are not to 
forego a manifeft profit to ourfelves, becaufe others may, even in a 
greater degree, participate in the benefits refulting from it. He con- 
ceives alfo that the Americans, though rapidly increafing in commer 
cial opulence, are not likely, from their dittance and other circums 
ftances, to become dangerous rivals to our naval power, 

We have thus exhibited a few of the leading arguments of this 
well-informed and induftrious opponent of Lord Sheffield. It is not, 
as we have intimated, our province to decide on this controverfy. 
The noble Lord’s ftatement, by which fo rapid a decreafe appeared in 
the tonnage of Britifh thipping, employed in the American trade, 
within thefe few years, ftruck us, we confefs, at the time, as affordin 
almoft a conclufive argument againft the meafures which he opel. 
The difficulty of recovering the carrying trade on a peace, or finding, 
in that cafe, employment for our feamen, appeated to us ro be alfo an 
important confideration, We ftill think thefe topics fhould have 
weight in the determination of this controverfy; which, we have no 
doubt, the prefént Government and Parliament will decide, in a man 
ner the moft conducive to the real interefts of the country, 


Arr. 40. Subfance of the Bifoop of St. Afaph’s Speech, in the Houfe 
of Peers, on Monday, July 23, 1804, upon the Motion for the third 
Reading of the Bill entitled an A& for the Relief of certain Incumbents 
of Livings im the City of Londom 8vo. is. 6d, Hatchard. 
1804. 


This is a very luminous and fatisfafory difcuffion of a queftion 
which has long agitated the inhabitants of the city of London, The 
legal claim of the city clergymen ‘to 2s. gd. a pound, according to the 
rents, feems now unequivocally eftablifked, though this demand has never 
been received. When the Bill, which it was the object of this able 
Speech to vindicate, fhall be carried into effect, the greater part of the 
livings will ftill be under 3ool. per annum, and nineteen of them will 
not exceed 2001: and what, as the learned prelate juftly and forcibly 
obferved, what is even 300l, per annum for the maintenance of an in- 
cumbent of a London living, in the prefent times? 


TRAVELS. 


Ant. 41. Travels from Berlin through Savitzerland to Paris, in the 
Year 1804. By fugues Von Kotzebue, Author of the Stranger, Lovers’ 


Vows, Pizarro, Sc. tranflated from the German. In Three Volumess 
t2mo, 128 Phillips. 1804. 


. We took up this performance with fome degree of intereft, ex 

ing, from the celebrity and peculiar circumftances of the author, that, 
Z although 
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although his fubje&t was pretty well exhaufted, we fhould be entertained 
with fome originality, or at leat vivacity of remark, But we have 
been difappointed ; feveral of our own countrymen have told us a 
great heliavet) in quite as pleafant a manner. Indeed it thould feem, 
except in the very lat paflage of his laft volume, that the traveller was 
afraid, or did not choofe to fpeak out; and it appears to us at leait very 
certain, that his vanity was cajoled by the affability of the new En. 
peror of France, or his fears alarmed by the apprehenfions of the So. 
vereign of Pruffia. His ay to Siberia was probably not forgotten, 
and he well knew that fome modern fovereigns have dong hands, as well 
as thofe of more ancient times. We are told, in one place, of its be. 
ing thought expedient to make a man (doubrlefs an impoftor) who per- 
fonated the Dauphin, difappear; but it excites no indignation fom 
Kotzebue. Madame Recamier is extolled as a pattern of all female 
excellence, and the moft interefting anecdote in the work is related of 
her. In his very lait paragraph, he tells os that Religion and the 
Seriptures may be abufed with impunity; but whoever fhall dare to 
write a fingle line againft Bonaparte, may expect a voyage to Cayenne, 
He fhould have been fatisfied with calling his work Remarks on Paris, 
to call it Travels is abfurd. ‘The moft entertaining part is the mif. 
eellaneous colle@ion of notes at the conclufion of the third volume, 
where fome pleafant anecdotes are detailed ; bat no profound remarks, 
nor any political animadverfions will be found, and probably for the 
reafons we have already mentioned. 


Art. 42. Obfervations on a fort Tour, made in the Summer of 1803, 
to the Weflern Highlands of Scotland; inter{perfed with original Piece: 


of deferiptive and epifiolary Poetry, 12m0,. 48 Sacl. 1804. 


Tours to Paris, to Wales, to the Highlands, have of late multiplied 
wpon us beyond all ordinary limits. Thisis a very good-humoured 
traveller; and his verfes, many of them, indicate a feeling heart and 
an improved tafte ; but the volume will hardly be fought Beyond the 
circle of the author’s friends. At p. 74, the author pives a grave de- 
fcription of a flying fifh, having never feen one before, ‘* there are 
two very long fins near the head”, &c. &c. For paying the fmall fum 
of one fhilling to Mr. Parkinfon, of Blackfriar’s Road, he may fee 
this and a great many more wonderful things; and, probably, in his 
next travels will have his aftonifhment lefs excited. 


MiSCELLANIES. 


Arr. 43. Cowper illuftrated, by a Series of Views in or near the Park 
of Wefton Underwood, Bucks, 8vo. 10s 6d. Wernor and Hood. 
1803. 


This is an elegant tribute to the genius and memory of Cowper; 
and the Views are accompanied with defcriptions of the fcenes the 
reprefent, and a brief fketch of the poet’s life. The fcenes are necel- 
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farily familiar to every reader of this defervedly popular bard, and 
are, 1. The Peafant’s Neft. ’ 


** Oft have I with’d the peaceful covert mine.” 


a. The Ruftic Bridge. 
** Upon a ruftic bridge 
We pafs a gulph.” 
3. The Alcove from the Avenue. 
** How airy and how light the graceful arch.” 
This view is particularly beautiful. ‘ 
4. View from the Alcove. 


** Now roves the eye, 
And pofted on this fpeculative height, 
Exults in its command,” 


5. The Wildernefs. 


‘«¢ Here unmolefted through whatever fign 
The fun proceeds, I wander.” 


6. The Temple from the Wildernefs. 


** Whofe well-roll’d walks, 
- With curvature of flow and eafy fweep 
Give ample {pace 
To narrow bounds,” 


This plate exhibits a very intetefting feene. 


». Welton Lodge, the Refidence of the Poet. 
8. Wefton Houfe, the Seat of George Couriney, Efg. 
9 THe Eis, 


«* There, faft rooted in their bank, 
Stand, never overlook’d, our favourite elms, 
That fereen the herdfman’s folitary hut.” 


A very pretty and picturefque view. 
10 The Shrubbery. 


**¢ The faint or moralift fhould tread 
This mofs grown alley.” 


There is a want of diftin&tnefs in this plate, 


it, Orney Cuurcn,. 


** Tall {pire, from which the found of cheerful bells 
Juft undulates upon the lift’ning ear.” 


A beautiful reprefentation, 
2, Otney Baspeos. 


** That with its wearifome but needful length 
Beftrides the wintry flood.” 


Z2 
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The engravings are generally well executed, and the volume may 
be confidered as an agreeable companion to the works of Cowper, 
Prefixed, as a Frontifpiece, is a neat engraving of Cowper’s Summer- 
houle, by Storer.. ‘The whole forms an elegant, yet acheap, publica. 
t:on,. 


Art. 44. The Revolutionary Plutarch, exhibiting the moft diflinguifbed 
Chara@ers, literary, military, and political, in nd recent Annals of the 
French Republic 3 the greater Part from the original Information of a 
Gentleman refident at Paris. A new Edition, corre&ed, and much en- 
larged. Three Volumes. 12me. 188. Murray, 1804. 


It gives us much fatisfaciion to fee this work fo foon appear in a 
fecond edition and improved form, and not 2 little pleafure to think that 
our juft commendation may in fome degree have promoted its fuccefstul 
circulation, We have now an addtional volume, in which is found 
the very interefting life of the Duke D’Enghien, that gallant Prince 
fo bafely and barbaroufly murdered by the moft execrable tyrant that 
ever difgraced humanity. We have alfo a fketch of the life of 
Louis X VILL. ; of Georges, the Generals Berthier, Menou, Murat, 
Rochambean, and Boyer. The life of Cambaceres, Regnier, Thuriot, 
Real, the intamous Mchee de la Touche, Garat, Fontaines, and Che. 
nier. Of thefe men who now make fo diltinguifhed an appearance on 
the theatre of France, who are exercifing in their feveral fpheres the 
erueleft tyranny, rolling in luxury and wealth, the greater part arofe 
from the meaneft fituations, and have only attained the higheft, by a 
feries of the moit abominable crimes. That fome of their charaéters 
may be overcharged will be conceded, but the principal faéts alledged 
of them are alike recent and notorious. Befdes this, the character of 
the compiler, with which we have been made acquainted, ftamps on 
the publication the fanétion of unqueftionable authority. Many of 
thefe enormities ip/e mifersimus vidit. Elis friends and relations, and 
property, have been the viclims of their cruelty, He himfelf has lan- 
guifhed in their dungeons, and there it was that he colle&ted materials 
for this work, and probably for others, from which, we doubt not, he 
will obtain an equal deztce of reputation. 


Art. 45. Flowers of Literature for 1803: or, charaSeriftic Sketches of 
Human Nature and Modern Manners. To which are added, a Gene- 
ral View of Literature during that Period ; Portraits and bir rapbical 
Notices of eminent literary Characiers. With Notes, biforical, critical, 
and explanatory. By the Rev. I. Prevoft, and F. Blagdon, Efg. Te 
be continwed Annually, i12m0. 552 pp. 68. Crofby and Co 
1804. 

This work, which we approved at its firft appearance (fee Brit. 
Crit. vol, xxii, ps 329) continues to merit fupport and commendation. 
The fubftance of it confifts, according to the original plan, of extracts 
from the publications of the year; but fo feleCted and arranged as to form 
an intereiting and entertaining mifcellany. But befides this, which occe- 
pies of courte the Iarger part of the volume, there is a well-digefted and 
well-written Introduction, in which the works and authors noticed in the 
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book are characterized with fpirit and propriety. This Introduion, 
digefted under the heads of Novels, Dramatis, Biographers, Writers 
of yaaa Hiflorians, T ourifts, Travellers, and Poets, thus comprchending 
the whole clafs of amufive writers, bears fome kind of refemblance to 
our half yearly Prefaces, but is more diffule; and is fo executed 
throughout, both in principles and Ryle, as to merit our unequivocal 
praife. Another very ufeful part, isan alphabetical lift of the prin- 
cipal publications from which the volume was compofed; with brief 
criticifms on their refpetive merits, This alfo is in general {atisfac- 
tory, in point of execution. 

The part that we leaft approve, or rather the only part that we do 
not approve, is the biographical notices; fo far, at leaft, as they 
are directed to the hiftory of living authors. This is a plan which 
not only gives ftrong temptations to a difgufting adulation, but alfo 
enables interelted writers to furnifh vain and falfe accounts of them- 
felves, calculated only to impofe upon the world. We are much mif- 
taken, if one very rematkable inftance of this impropriety does not 
appear in the prefent volume; where a perfon is eulogized in the moft 
extravagant manner, whofe hiftory, we are well affured, gives the 
ftrongett contradiGion to the chief part of the epithets beftowed upon 
him: and other pretences are fet up, as ridiculous as they are falfe, 
But that we deal not in perfonalities, we could enlarge much, and 
from correét information, on this topic. So grofs a blemifh ought by 
all means to be removed from a work, otherwife eftimable as well as 
pleafing. 


Art. 46. The Gazetteer of Scotland ; containing a particular and con- 
cife Defeription of the Counties, Parifoes, lfands, Cities, Towns, Vil- 
lages, Lakes, Rivers, Mountains, Valleys, Sc. of that Kingdim. With 
an Account of the political Conftitution, Hiftory, Extent, Boundaries, 
State v Agriculture, Poputation, Natural Hiftory, Buildings, Seats of 
the Nobility and Gentry, Roads, Se. Lllufirated with an elegant Map. 
8vo. no Pages, rather snore than 35 Sheets. 103,6d. Dundee 
printed ;. Longman &c. London, 1803. 

‘Though this volume appears without a Preface, and without an au- 
thor’s name, and may appear therefore to be a mere fabrication for the 
fhops, it is by no means a defpicable publication. The lift of names 
is very numerous, and the accounts of the places feem to omit nothin 
of importance. We fhall infert as a fpecimen, taken wi:hout parti- 
cular felection, the account of 

« Giencross; a parith in Mid-Lothian, fituated about 7 miles 
W. from Edinburgh. It forms a fyuare of about 3 miles, ‘The greater 
part of the parith is adapied for patturage, being part of the Pentland 
hills; and in the low grounds the foil is alfo beiter adapred for pafture 
than tillage, ‘The part of the Pentland hills, which is in this parifh, 
like the reit of that elevated ridge, confilts of different kinds of whin- 
ftone, and other primitive firata; while the lower grounds, which form 
part of the valley of Mid- Lothian, contain minerals of different kinds, 
termed fecondary ftrata, which are commenly fandftone, limeltone, 
coals, and its concomitant foflils, By the fide of Glencrofs water, 
there is a vein feveral teet wide of baryt-s, or heavy fpar, which is fo 
frequent an attendant on metallic veins, both in Scotland and foreign 
countries, 
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countries, that it always affords a probable indication of metals, efpe. 
cially of lead. There are fome extenfive and beautiful plantations of 
darix (larch) and other trees, mixed with laburnums. There are fome 
vetiiges of camps at Ca/ile-Law ; and a rade ftone, ereéted on the fpor, 
commemorates the battle ot Pentland-hill, fought on the 28th of No. 
vember, 1666. Near #codboxufelec, the property of A. Frazer Tytler, 
Efg. Judge-Advocate of Scotland, on the borders of this parith, with 
that of Pennycutk, lies the {cene of that favourite Scots pattoral, the 
Gentle Shepherd: at leaft there is a itriQt coine:dence between the aGual 
{cenery, and the /oca/ circumftances mentioned in that poem. The 
general defcriptian of the fcene is, ** @ fepherd’s village and ficlds, 
fome few miles from Edinburgh”, The W-f Port is alfo mentioned as 
the road from the village to market. The fcenery in the neighbour. 
hood of Woodhoufelee is exactly chara@erized : 


Scene 1. Beneath the fouth fide of a craggy bield, 
Where cryftal iprings the halefome waters yield. 
Scene 11. A flowry howm, between twa verdant braes, 
Where laifes ufe to wath, and {pread their claiths : 
A trotting burnie, wimpling through the ground, 
Its channel pebbles, fhining, {mooth, and round, 


«* A romantic fall near the head of Glencrofs water, is ftill named 
Habbie’s How, of which Ramfay’s defcription is exceedingly accu- 
rate. 

Peccy,. Gae farer up the burn, to Habdic’s How, 

Where a’ the fweets o’ {pring and fummer grow, 
Between twa birks, out o’er a little din, 

"The water fa’s, and mak’s a fingan din. 

A pool breaft deep, beneath as clear as glafs, 
Kiffes wi’ eafy whirls, the bordring grats, 

We'll end our wafhing while the morning's cool, 
And when the days grow hot, we'll to the pool 
And wath ourfeils’, &c. 


What adds more to the refemblance ts, that thts pool is ftill a favourite 
bathing place.” 

Some other particulars are added, refpeing William Tytler, Efq. 
author of the ** Luguiry into the Evidence againfi Mary Queen of Scots”, 
&c. who was a native of thisparith, Of Earus-roun, the native 
place of Thomas the Rhymer, a good account is inferted ; but it is 
omitted®to be faid, that the ancient name was Erceldoun, which may 
miflead enquirers led by the fame of the faid poet, who is ufually 
called Thomas of Erceldoun. See Mr. W. Scott’s publication of his 
Romance of Sir Triffrem. tis evident, neverthelefs, that this Ga- 
zetteer deferves recommendation. 


Art. 47. A Tour through the Britifh Weft Indies, in the Years 1802 
ond 1803; givin 


ga particular Account of the Bahama Ifland:. By 
Daniel M‘Kenfen, Ej. 8vo. 5s. White. 1804. 


This is a ‘Tour of a new defcription, and of a very different 
nature from that of Colonel Thornton (fee our laft Number, p. 211) 
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The author firft gives a concife account of Barbadoes, Dominica, An- 
tigua, and Jamaica; afterwards the reader has a very entertaining re. 
prefentation of the Bahama Iflands. A fmall but neat Map accom- 
panies the work, which is an addition to which we are always 
friendly. Every reader who has curiofity on the fubject of rhe Weft 
Indies generally, or the Bahamas more particularly, will be glad to 
poffefs this litle volume, with which we have been agreeably amufed, 


Art. 48.  Statiftical View of France, compiled from authentic Doce- 
ments. By the Chevalier De Tinfeau, 8v0. 178 pp. 108. 6d. 
Printed forthe Author. 1803. 


As France, the author obferves, ‘* is become the principal State of 
Europe, and maintains her pre-eminence by force and by terror”’,— 
and as ** fhe imperioufly dictates fuch fevere laws to other nations, 
we cannot be made too much acquainted with her ttrength and re. 
fources”. ‘** It is not, however”, he ftates, ** the objet of the prefent 
performance to confider France in all her military, political, and com- 
mercial relations”, ‘* As, without being a {tranger to commerce, 
fhe is principally, from the extent of her territory and her vaft popu- 
lation, an agricultural and military State, the pretent work is confined 
to the expofure of the fundamental elements of her power, by pre- 
fenting an exa@t and circumftantial view of her population, and of 
the manner in which that population is fpread over her extenfive, 
fertile, and concentrated territory”. : 

The tables in the prefent work, he informs us, were drawn up in the 
tenth year of what is called the French Republic, by command of 
the Government, and under the direction of the Minifter of Juftice, 
They confitt of, Firlt, «« A Complete Table of all the Departments 
and Diftri¢ts, divided into Cantons ; with an Account of the Popu- 
lation, territorial Extent, and number of Commons* belonging to the 
faid Departments, Dittricts, and Cantons” :—Secondly, ‘ An Al. 
phabetical Table of the Cantons; with the Page of the Firft Table 
in which they are to be found”:—Thirdly, «* A Lift of the Five 
Hundred principal Cities and Fowns in France, divided into Four- 
teen Clafles according to the Number of their Inhabitants” ;— 
and Fourthly, ** A General Alphabetical Table ot the Departmen’s ; 
tegether with the Account of the Population, Territorial Extent, 
Number of Dittricts, Cantons, and Comuons”, or rather Come. 
monalties, ‘* therein; of Perfonal, Sumptuary, and other Con- 
tributions, either on Moveabies or Immoveables; on Deors, Win- 
dows, and Letters Patent; of the Hundredths additional Duty ; 
and, lattly, of the Expence of Adminiftration, Jaftice, and Public 
Jufteuétion in eacn Deparament, forthe 11th Year of the new French 
ZEra”, 

The reader will immediately fee, as it is indeed admitted by the 
author, that thele Tables do not conttitute a complete Statittical 





* This expreffion might miflead an Englifh reader, The word 
Commonaltis would have been a better tranilation of the French 
word, Communes. Reve 
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Viewwf France; but, if they are tolerably accurate, which the cha. 
rafter of the author and the reafons given by him, leave us no room 
to doubt, they undoubtedly contain much important information, 
The Preface, though thort, has fome ftatements and remarks, parti- 
cularly on the prefent organization of France, which are well 
worthy of perufal; and a few ** fpecimens of the manner in which 
thefe Tables may become ferviceable”, are fubjoined ; which fufi- 


ciently explain the author’s object, and demonftrate the utility of his 
work, 


ART. 49+ Hints for Pidurefque Improvements in ornamented Cottages 
and their Scenery; including fome Obfervations on the Labourer and 


bis Cottage. In Three Effays, illuftrated by Sketches. By Edmund 
Bartell, Efp. 8vo. 108, 6d. ‘Taylor, 1804, 


This will not be allowed, perhaps, to bea {cientific publication on 
the fubject ; but it certainly demonftrates confiderable tate, good 
fenfe, and ingenuity. ‘The Sketches which are given of ornamented 
Cottages, are really elegant and inteveiting. The book will probably 
excite fome degree of attention, as ornamented cottages are of late be- 
coming objects of fafhionable curiofity. The author {peaks with be- 
coming refpect of Mr. Repton, to whofe elegant produétion on Land- 
{cape Gardening, this may be confidered as no unworthy companion, 


Art. 50. Effays on Hifory, particularly the Fewifh, Affyrian, Perfian, 
Grecian, and Loman; with Explanations, for the Use of young Per- 
fons. By JFobu Holland. 8vo, 408 pp. 5s. Deans, Manchel- 
ter. It03- 


Inftead of ** Effays on Hiftory”, which is a title by no means clear in 
its fignification, we fhould have faid, an Epitome of the Jewith, Affyrian, 
Perfian, Grecian, and Roman Hiftories. But let us pafs from the title 
to the work. ‘The firft Effay, on the hiftory of mankind in the ear- 
lieft ages, feems calculated chiefly to difcredit, in young minds, the 
accounts given by Mofes. ‘* In diferent ages and nations”, fays this au- 
thor, ** fewen has been a favenrite number, ‘Vhe ancient idolatrous Saxons 
confecrated the feven days to the fun, to the moon, and to five of the pla- 
nets. Whether Mofes really fancied that the Divine Being reguired any ref, 
after the work of the creation, or whether he gave this reprefentation 
merely in accommodation to notions then common, cannot at this dif- 
tance of time well be difcovered. ‘The formation of the univerfe ap- 
peared to be a /aborious operation”, P.g. ‘* Thefe ftories may feem 
as a kind of evidence for /ome fuch convulfion as Mofes has recorded” — 
of the Flood. ‘* However this may be, it has ufually been /uppo/ed, 
that after the Flood the ark refted upon Mount Ararat”. P, 13. Inthe 
Bible (Gen. viii. 4) we read, ** and the ark refted in the feventh 
month, on the feventeenth day of the month, upon the mountains ot 
Ararat.” 

The fecond Effay has a fimilar tendency. ‘* In the Book of Gene- 
fis, many frange fories are told of him and of his race, which it is not 
ealy to underitand or to explain’, P.19. ‘ To the truth of this 
part of the Jewith hiftory, it may indeed be objected”, &c. “* At 

2 length, 
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length, according to the account”, &c. ‘© But whatever may be thought 
of the other miracles”, &c. P. 21. ¢* In thefe Effays it is not pro- 
fed to enter into a very minute difcuffion of the fubject of miracles. 
‘The leading ones in general are meant to be taken for granted as the 
bafis af divine revelation, the evidence of which the young may with 
more advantage confider, when they have gained a comprehenfive 
knowledge of the annals of mankind” P. 22. Extraordinary as was 
the character of the Jewith legiflaror, it is certain that he thowed 
fome weaknefs and incapacity, when he attempted to judge all the 
difputes and caufes of the people himfelf. Yet it mutt be acknow. 
ledged, that his fair and open relation of the circum{ances is an argu- 
ment in favour of their credibility”. P.25, ** But whatever may be 
thought of thofe curious and wonderful tales”, of Samfon, &c. P. 29, 
‘© But the mind may reafonably afk, what evidence is there for fup- 
pofing, that fome of thefe predictions (by Ifaiah, Jeremiah, and Da- 
nicl) were not written after the events which they appear to foretel ?" 
P. 36. In another very exceptionable paflage (p. 227) the author 
fpeaks of fuicide as if it might in fome cafes be jullified; a feature of 
his morality as bad as the former of his religion! The only ufeful 
part is the queltions for examination on hiftory, pp. 42, 134, and 
354 But the author, though he fometimes affects to difguile it, is 
evidently one of thofe modern philofophers, who fuppofe themielves 
fuperior to the religious doctrines of their country. 

The paffages which we have produced in proof of this fa& will juf- 
tify our very ftrong and pointed difapprobation of this work, as an 
aid tu the inftru€tion of youth ; and we mutt add, that the ftyle is far 
from being elegant or dignified, and the remarks upon hittorical facts 
no lefs far from being profound, 


Art. st. A Hiftory of the late Siege of Gibraltar; with an Hiftori- 
cal Sketch of that Garrifon from the earlieft Periods. Embellifoed with 
a beautiful Engraving, re prefenting the Defeat of the i icating Batterics* 
before the Garrifon, Sipt. 13, 1782. Sve. 45 pp. Kaulkner, 
Chelfea; Chappie, London. 1804. 


Very young children, and other fuch readers, may perufe thefe 
pages, and contemplate the ‘* beautitul engraving” prefixed to them, 
with much fatistaction, provided the price (which we are not enabled 
# announce) has not too deeply invaded their pockets, 


ART. 52. Evening Amufements; or, the Beauty of the Heavens dif- 
played : in which jeveral ftitking Appearances to be abferved on various 
£ venings in the Heavens, during the Year 1804, are deferibed, and fe- 
weral Means within Doors are painted out, by which the Time of Young 
People may be innocently, agrecably, and profitably employed ; intended 
to be continued Annually. By William Frend, Efp M. A. Fellow of 
Jejus College, Cambridge. 12m0. 23. 6d. Wawman. 1804. 


The defign of this litile work is excellent, nor can objeétion be 
made to its execution, except that, perhaps, it may be too abftrufe for 
the comprehenfion of thofe for whofe amafement and benefit it is in- 
tended. It evinces an intimate knowledge of the fubject of opaenr: 
an 
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and isin all refpeéts highly cre rab le to the auth or, We do not er. 
sisely aoderttan { the dvitt Pi whimfical Dedication of the book to 
XM. ¥. Z. but thail be glad to be confidered as one or other of them ; 
and fhalt be much pleated to fee this attempt to combine amufement 
pt tafruftion annually conunved, which Mr. frend promifes ir 
fhia fh, 


Art. 63. The Triad, addreffid ta the P. ofle of the United Empire in 
‘he b ginning of a diaret, ive b fi Boaver, Sheet, av do /pare itetes 
a-bead. $vo. 18. Fiatchard. 1804. 


This tra& contains three Eflays, which the author calls metaphyfic:!, 
political, and poetical, The metaphyfics, in the fitt Kaay, are not 
very fubile ; but there is much good fenfe and pious reafuning in the 
fecond; the poetical Effay, or Ode on Charity, 1s moderately good as 


a poem, but excellent in the leflon which it teaches. 


ART. 64. A fiw Obfervations t din, gto expofe the Unfatrnels of fame 
Cenfures on the Charaéer of David Sends, m a Pablication called a 
Narrative of Events that have lately taken Place in Ireland, amin g 
the Socte:y called Quakers, See 8vo. 14 pp. 3de Darion, 
S04. . 


[c is flared that ** the objections to the miniftry of David Sands 
were founded upon thefe two points; firlt, that he, both in public 
teitimony and prayer, dared to prefume that Jefus Chrift is the ap. 
pointed Mediator between God and man; and that our redemption 
is a work he begins and carries on, in hisown divine charatter, ne 
by his all-po ertul pirit, 28 po fle Fine the fulnefs of Godhead: 
condly, that David Sands recommended fubmiflion to Brith govern- 
nent, and occafionally put up prayer for Kings, when believing his 
duty led him to do fo.” « However numerous may be the converts 
to Paine; yet the generality of the people, a: id more efpecially 
the religious part of the community, are not prepared to hear thefe 
important topics difputed”, On thefe accounts (1t feems) fome Qua- 
kers have feparared: if fo, we agree with the author, ** happy caule, 
happy effect! and itis a fubject of rejoicing, that the Quakers have a 
iving minifiry among them, powerful enough to throw off the morbid 
parts of their conttinution’. In truth, it appears from this, and other 
recent publications, that very lamentable differences prevail among the 
Quakers, » PrOcNeee (as it feems) by fome turbulent fpirits, equally. hol- 
tile to joyalty and to Chrithanity, 


I 


ART. C¢. Notices on the Slawe Trade > in Re ference to the prefent State 
jh ies. Sve. 20 pp. 6d. Darton and Harvey, &c. 


wing pages were penned with a wih, deeply affecting 

Writer, hat this nation and its rulers may, in the pre- 

fent critical tituation of pubhe affairs, be impr fled with a fenfe of the 
miferies, “ing the power of la nguaze to deferibe, which, for the 
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Africa’, With this with we cordially concur ; and we wil! ) «t Sope 
that it may be accomplifhed, and that the due effects may er: long ap- 

ar! Thefe Notices however (as they are ftyled) are fhort and flight; 
and the book confiits chiefly of notes, containing the flronyelt paf- 
fages (and thofe extremely flrong) in the f{peeches of our firtt politi- 
cians during the debate in Parliament on the 2nd of April, igg2. A 
copy of the Petition of the Prefbytery of Cai:hnefs on the fubject con- 
cludes this fhort tract. 


Art. 56. Aneafy Introdudion to Monf. Wailly's French Grammar: in 
Two feparate Books. 1. The Scholar's Book ; containing, 1, Con- 
cije Examples of the different Sounds; from which when any Word in 
the Bock deviates, it is pointed out in its Place. 2. The Uf of the wa- 
rious Articles and P TOMIUNS , fo puzzling to the Learners, platuly demon- 
frrated. 3. The Verbs claffed in the cleareft Manner, and rendered 
cafy by the Camparijon kept up between the wo Languages. 4. The 
lefjer Parts of Specch,and,the ind finite Pronouns, facilitated by the Ape 
plication of them, as alfo fome of the principal idiomaical Exprffions on 
warious Verbs, with Exercifes on each Leffine The While being an 
ample Preparative towards attaining ibe Syniax in the above excellent 
Grammar.w-l1, Infirndri{s's Book; containing the Method of Teach- 
ing, and concluding with Inflrudiions for Travflating. By Blanch 
Mercy. Defigned for the Ue of young Ladies. ‘Lao Volumes 12010. 
48 Bound. Baldwins, 1803. 

Mrs. Mercy’s Englifh Grammar, to which this is intended as a fe- 
quel, wascommended in our rgth vol, p. 210, ‘The plan of having 
a feparate book for the teacher, who is often found to want a guide 
as much as the pupil, has been adopted in a few inflances which have 
fallen under our obfervation. Ic has certainly its advantages, and is the 
bett.remedy that can be devifed for deficiencies which would other- 
wife much impede the work of education. {he author of this Gram. 
mar, who appears to be herfelf an experienced teacher, obviaies, 
sal get in fhort notes, almoit every difficulty which could arife, 

n one inftance, however, with all her care, fhe 1s evidently too 
Jearned for thofe fhe has to addrefs. In anote on /'ange, p..10 of the 
lnitraftre(s’s Book, fhe fays, very properly, ‘* this contraction, of 
courfe, caufes the /’g to be pronounced in one fyllable.” So far 1s 
clear; byt fhe adds a realon which, though perfectly right, is by no 
means equally intelligible ; ** as nothing 1s mofe avoided in French 
than a diatus.” Kew boarding-fchool teachers, or private governefics, 
will underfland this Latin term diaiws. It is, perhaps, explained in 

Mrs. Mercy’s f.nglifh Grammar; but, as memories are apt to be 

fhort, it would have been much better to explain it here alfo, by fub- 

jOining, ** or mecting of two vowels.” For this fhortnefs of memory 


in teachers, the author has herielf provided, with great propriety, in 
other cafes. ‘Thus, though fhe docs, in the note here cited, explain 
the French mode of elifion, yet, on <-s Anges again, in page 12, fhe 


gives a note, faying, ** always remember to carry the confonant to the 
following vowel: here the s is of courfe pronvunced as x, being be- 
tween two vowels.” It would have been better {till if the had added, 
** thus, ** dai zanges.” 


The 
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The value of Wailly’s Grammar is known and acknowledged, and 
the method which Mrs. M. has here taken to prepare both pupils and 
teachers for the ftudy of it, is highly creditable to her talents and 
knowledge, of which we could eafily detail abundant proofs. 





FOREIGN CATALOGUE. 


FRANCE. 


Art. 57. Les principes du droit civil, proprement dit, et du droit com- 
mercial, ¢ com, pares; ouv rage contenant les principales controverfes de la 
Jurifprad nee setneveiale al’ ujage des tribunaux de commerce, des nego~ 

cians et des perfonnes attachées a l’ordre judiciare; par P. 8. Boucher, 
auteur de divers ouvrages fur le commerce et la marine, membre de , ‘ue 
freurs fociélés favantes, et profeffeur du droit commercial et maritime a 
a de légiflation; 2 voll. in 8vo, of about 400 pp. each. 
aris. 


In the prefent work, which is the only one exifling in the French 
language on this fubject, the author takes great omg to reduce to pro- 
per principles the parts of which it confiils. He does not enter into 
many details, but is fatisfied with endeavouring to give the folution of 
the principal queftion about which there was a diverfity of opinion ; 
fuch are, for example, the following : 

** Peut-on étre ci € devant le tribunal de commerce, pour le premier 

Ye de commerce que l’on a fait? Un mineur de 14 ans, marié, et 
un n feptuagénaire, marchand, peuvent-ils étre contraints par corps? 
Peut-on appofer des avals fur de fimples billets A ordre? Peut-on pro- 
noncer la contrainte par corps contre la apes d’un marchand, lequel 
fait ou ne fait pas le commerce? Le bénéfice de divifion et de difcuflion 
eft-il abfolument inconnu au commerce? Le particulier, non mar- 
chand, qui endoffe les billets 4 ordre d'un marchand, peut-il étre cite 
devant le tribunal de commerce? Lors de la faillite du principal oblige 
A un effet de commerce, le dernier porieur d’ordre avant }’echeance, 
peut-il demander le payement au premier endoffeur, etc. ou bien cav- 
tion? Encas que lun des endoffeurs vienne a faillir, peut-on de- 
mander caution a l'un deux? Laval f€paré produit-il le méme effet 
que l’aval appofe fur la traite? La contrainte par corps peut-elle 
avoir lieu entre affociés? Peut-on tirer une lettre-de change fur foi- 
méme? Peut-on exiger qu’un négeciant repréfente fes livres en cer- 
tains cas? Quel eft “le degre de croyance qu’on doit avoir aux livres 
des négocians? Les mots aval, acceptation, endoffement font-ils fyno- 
ny mes ‘de celui de caution? Dans quel cas y a-t-il remife de place en 
place } ? Quelle diftance faut-il qu'il y ait entre le tireur et l’accepieur, 
pour gue la traite foit une veritable lettre-de.change ?” 

Nouv, Efpr. des Journ. 


ART. 
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Art. 58. Second voyage de ¥, le Vaillant dans linterieur de 1 "Afrique, 
par le Cap de Bonne Efpérance, pendant les années 1783, 1784, 17856 
Nouvelle édition, augmentée dela carte d'Afrique, et d'une table géné= 
vale des maticres fervant aux et deux vayages; ornée de vingt-deux 
planches en taille douce ; 3 voll. in 8vo, Paris, 1803. 


This fecond vovage, which is already in its fecond edition, is acon- 
tinuation of the firit: the author proceeds further into the interior of 
Africa, into different couotries from which he had traverfed in his firk 
expedition. This part of the world is indeed very littl known, and 
the Travels of Bran, Norden, Sparrmann, and Le Vaillant leave a great 
deal fill to be difcovered, 

Daring thefe travels, the author met with fittle more than hordes 
of favages, bearing a near refemblance to the Hottentots and the Ca- 
fres, whom he calls the Namaquois, the Khaminoequo's, the Kabobi- 
quois, and the Ghefliquois, of whom he gives a favourable account, 
Indeed he feldom Jofes an opportunity of praifing his good Africans at 
the expence of the inhabitants of Europe. 

M. Le V. does not confine himfelf to the defcription of the manners 
of thefe favages, but likewife enters very largely into the natural hif- 
tory of thofe countries, particularly that of the birds, From this ace 
count, we fhall extract the following fingular fact. 

« Au lever du foleil, tandis que tout le monde fe retirait pour 
dormir, moi je pris mon fufil, et j’allai chetcher fortune fous les ar- 
bres du voifinage. Je n’y trouvai rien qui pat fervir 4 augmenter ma 
colleétion; mais le hazard m’y fit faire un coun trés-extraordinaire, et 
dont il n’y a peut-étre aucun chaffeur qui puiff fe glorifier, 

«© Je m’étais affis au pied d’un arbre, mon fulfil entre mes jambes, 
droit devant moi, la croffe appuyée contre terre, et yne main fur la 
détente. De l'autre main je tenais une feuille, fur le tranchant de 
laquelle je foufflais i la mani¢re des oifeleurs, pour attirer les petits 
oifeaux. Une efpéce de rouge gorge vint effrontément fe pofer fur 
mon chapeau; et dela fautant fur la bouche de mon fufil, un pied fur 
chaque canon, elle refta immobile et trés-attentive au bruit de Ia feuille 
que j'agitais, ramage nouveau pour elle. 

« Dans des contrées défertes, un animal qui n’a point encore vu 
d’hommes, peut, pat inexpérience, ne pas, s’effaroucher quand il em 
verra un, fur-tout fi cet homme eft en repos et fans mouvement. . 

Quel que {dt le mot de ta familiarié de celui-e:, fa hardicffe 
m'étonna tellement, gue, machinalement et fans réflexion, ayant 
appuyé Ja main fur la detente, je fis partir le coup. Je crus que L’oi- 
feau ferait haché en mille pieces. Quelle fut ma furprife de le voir 
enlevé a trente pieds au deflus de ma tére, dans une direction prefque 
droite, et retomber 4 que!ques pas de moi? 

«* Je courus je ramaffer, Les bouts des pennes étaient feulement 
un peu bra'écs ; il me parut haletane et trés-effraye ; mais peu-a-peu if 
revint a lui, et aprés m’étre convaincu qu’il n’avait regu aucune blef- 
fure, je lui rendisla liberté, dont il profita fans qu’i! pardt fouffrir en 
tien. Il eft probable que la colonne d’air qui rempliffait le canon 
€ant chaflée par I’explofion, aura d’abord frappé l’oifeau; par un 
mouvemeat d’aile, il (¢ fera en meme temps écarté de la direttion du. 
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plomh meurtrier, qui aura paflé en maffe, fans l’atteindre, pendant qué 
le feu feulement, occupant un bien plus grand efpace, lui aura grillé le 
bout des pennes des ailes et dela queue.” 

Great attention has been paid to the execution of the plates, and of 
the geographical chart: to the whole is likewife fubjoined, an Index 
to the two woyages of M. Le Vaillant. Lbid. 


Art. 6q. Satire des Romans du jour, fuivie de la fable de Pyrame et 
Thy fie, traduite d’'Ovide ; par Maflon Regniez, profeffeur au Lycée de 
Bruxelles, et membre de la Société de literature de cette ville. 1803. 
M. M. R. in this Satire, inveighs with great energy againft the 

alarming multitude of Romances by which we are affaulted, and the 

mediocrity of which does little honour either to the tafte or the moral 
characters of thofe by whom they are compofed. 

We regret that the limits of our work will not allow us to cite a 
number of happy verfes, both from this poem, and from the Nouvelle 
Babiloui.nne, which tollows it. We thall confine ourfelves, therefore, 
to the beginning of the Satire. 

«** Quel torrent orageux, brifant toute barriére, 
Ravage deputs peu empire littéraire, 
Et roule, affreux Léthé, dans fes flots corzupteurs, 
Le défaftreux oubli du bon godt et des moeurs? | 
Kn vain l'on voudrait fuir: i n’eft point de refuge, 
Qui nous mette a l’abri de ce fatal déluge. 
De courroux, Apoilon fur le Pinde en frémit ; 
linerve défolée et s’éloigne et gémir. 
Quel mortel, 4 ces traits, ne reconnait fans peine 
Un fléau, dont je peins la fureur inhumaine, 
Ces romans qu’on s'arrache, et dont le froid poifon 
N’eft pas moins redoutable au ceeur, qu’a Ja raifon ? 
Par milliers, dans fon fein, Paris les voit éclore; 
La prefle les vomit, dés que paraitl’aurore : 
Ils vonr, comblant l'efpoir des leteurs indolens, 
Les aider 4 trainer le lourd fardeau du temps. 
De ces productions, 6 maligne influence! 
Ces auteurs immortels, noble orgueil de la France, 
Avec enthoufiafme autrefois admires, 
De notre fiécle ingrat femblent moius réverés. 
Leurs mains tiennent le fceptre au temple de Mémoire ; 
Ec d’indignes rivaux fe difputent leur gloire! 
Le bourbier du Parnaffe infulte au double mont!” 


i GERMANY. 

Art. 60. La Clef des Langues, ov Obfervations fur l’origine et la fore 
mation des principales langues qu'on parle et gu’on écrit en Europe; par 
P Abbé Charles Denina, ancien profeffeur d'éloquence Italienne et de 
langue Grecque dans l Univerfité de Turin, membre ordinaire de l’ Acadé- 
mie des Sciences et Belles-Lettres de Berlin, de Turin, et de diverfes aue 
tres Sociétés favantes. Tome premier. 8vo. Berlin. 1804+ 
After having given a fuccinét and critical account of the learned 

men of different nations who have employed themfelves on the ae 
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of the origin of languages, M,. Denina acquaints us with the plan ac- 
cording to which he has formed bis own work, and drawn up the re- 
fulr of his refearches. He maintains, that the difference of languages 
arifes principally from an imperceptible difference in the organuization 
of the buman’ race, born and educated in different countries; and that 
itis, therefore, of the greateft importance to know the difpofrion 
which one nation has to pronounce certain letrers rather than others, 
and to tlu’y the exprefiion and power given by different people to the 
elements of words. tlere commence the author's obfervattons: he 
fers out with the idioms which are allowed to be the fathers of moft of 
thofe that are {poken or fludied. He points out how they were pro- 
duc: d, «r formed themfelves, how they have departed the one from the 
other, and in what they refemble or approach to each other recipros 
cally. 

Thefe principles being laid down, M. D. proceeds to thow, that 
the grouad of all the languages of Europe is found in the Greek and 
the Celto-teutonic; that the Latin Janguage was neceilarily formed 
from thefe two idioms; and the modern languages were produced, 
fome from the Latin, and others trom the Celte-teatonic, 

In the firtt volume, which is now pubiifhed, the author trea:s of the 
Greek language, of the Celtic, and Gerinan, and of thofe which have 
ifued from them. In this inveftigation, his oblervations are intended to 
explain, how words pafling from one idiom into another have, at fome 
times chanyed their forin, and ac others their fenfe: he conceives that 
his obfervations will greatly affitt the Italians, tor: xa pple, in learning 
the French, the Spanith, and even the German languages; that they 
will be found equally ufeful to the French, to the Spaniards, and to 
the Germans, in the acqnifition of the Italian; and tacilicate to all of 
ther the fludy of the Latiu aod of the Greek. 

We fhall only add further, that this work appears to be the refalt of 
the moft laborious refearches, and of the molt extentive erudition, 
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Nauticus will find, on examination, that the work he men- 
tions has by no means been forgotten; but was carefully re- 
viewed in the Briti/k Critic five months ago, and with much 
commendation. 

We greatly approve of the principles and exertions of the 
Endeavour Society, and fhall be happy to co-operate with 
them in the promotion of their objeét. The excellent paper 
they have communicated to us, on Health and Sicknefs, we 
would willingly infert, but that x would occupy inuch more 
{pace than we can allow. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Mudford is informed, that we never faw his tranflation 
of Golberry’s Travels, but we will not fail to enquire for it 
immediately. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


We learn, with much fatisfafion, that the papers of the late 
learned and refpeftable Mr. Bo ucher, of Epfom, containin 
what he had prepared of his very arduous w ork, @ Probbicsal 
Glofary (long ago advertifed, and recommended to the atten- 
tion of the learned), are in the hands of a moft intelligent and 
fiudious friend, by whom they will be completed, and fent to 
the prefs with all practicable difpatch. 

Mrs. Barbauld is preparmg Seleficens from the Tatler, 
Speflator, and Guardian. Her feleétions will doubtlefs be 
judicious ; but thofe are three works which ought not, in our 
opinion, to be mutilated. 

Mr. Beloe’s new edition of his Herodotus, with many addi- 
tions and corre€tions, is very nearly finifhed. 

Mr. King is proceeding with his truly valuable work on the 
Munimenia “Antiqua. 

Mr. Nichols has made confiderable progrefs in his continuas 
tion of the Hiflory of Leicefterfhire. 

Major Rennel’s great geographical work is making progref- 
five adv ances. 

Mr. Ritfon's papers are under examination; and among 
them fome, very probably, will merit the attention of the pubs 
lic. 

Some manufcripts of the late Edward Wortley Montague 
are alfo, as we are informed, preparing for the prefs. 

Colonel Symes, who has revifited Ava, is expected to indulge 
the public with fome new obfervauons and faéts on that in- 
terefling regiom 

Mr. Maurice is proceeding with the laft volume of his nas 


tional work, ¢he Modern Hiflory of Hindofian. 





ERRATUM, 


We find that we were mifinformed as to the prices oF Mayer's Viewty 
fated in our laft, p. 168. They fhould have been doubled, namely, 
Views in Eg ypt, 121,128, In Palefine, 61,63, In Caramania, 01.6% 





